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and 





Marmalade 


FOR BREAKFAST 








“ THAT’S OUR NEW EXTENSION. ALL 
THE FURNITURE, PARTITIONS AND 
FITTINGS WILL BE STEEL BY 


Sankey-Sheldion OF COURSE" 





















ANTLER 
The most distinguished name 
in Travel Croods 








Superb workmanship, inspired | 
design and beauty of finish have | 
| Hil created a world-wide demand for | 
ANTLER Travel Goods and 
enabled them to play their part 
in the Export drive. Limited 
supplies are occasionally avail- 
able on the Home Market and if 
you are fortunate enough to 
obtain an ANTLER you will be | 
surprised how inexpensive it is. | 
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ROVAL 
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FORCES 


ASSOCIATIO 


Support your 
Lece! Branch 
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BLACK ANDWHITE /;. 
cigarettes for Virginia smokers Fics 
25 for 5/3 SEK 
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ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD. _ 
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* In choosing the right 
food mothers bestow 
what should be the 

birthright of every baby — an insurance policy to good 

health. The right food for YOUR baby is the best 
that money can buy —COW & GATE. 

Where a young baby’s life is concerned, surely it 

must be false economy to buy anything but the best? 

Better be sure now than possibly sorry in years to 

come ; insist therefore on giving your child the best 

possible start in life—a fine healthy constitution. 

Buy COW & GATE to-day and be proud of that 

““COW & GATE LOOK.” 
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De FOOD of ROYAL BABIES 
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DUFRAIS 


VINEGARS 





Tarragon 


Garlic 
Chili 
Elder 
Spiced 
Eschalot 
etc. 


Made from Natural Herbs Matured in Genuine Malt Vinegar 


AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 
87, SOUTH LAMBETH RD.; LONDON, S.W.8 








Glove fitting, beautifully made 


Dolcis ‘Strollers’—tailored 


for the country, smart enough for town 


DOLCIS 
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FOUNDED 1810 


HEAL’S 
NEW BEDDING 


A new range of comfortable 
mattresses of excellent quality | 
is now available at Heal’s. | 





Hair mattresses from £7.2.8.| 
_ ‘ | 

Best French mattresses from| 
£15.2.0, and spring interior | 
mattresses from £15.8.5. May we 
send you our bedding price list ? 
| 

| 

i 

| 


HEAL & SON) 


HEAL & SON, LTD. 
196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1 





non-utility 
3GNS ONLY? 


Fashioned from hundreds of fine 
materials —checks, pinheads, stripes, 
etc.—notice the clever waistband. 
Your local stockist will have a good 
selection 


GOR-RAY_ 


Registered 


shulé one Cctters — 


Gor-ray Ltd 107 New Bond St WI 


The finest Oysters come from Whitstable... 


but the finest salad 


cream comes from 


1/3 per bottle (in short supply) 


Makers of ‘* Master Touch ’’ Sauce, Fine 
Pickles, Canned Goods and Soft Drinks 


Gt te AM OF 


SALAD 





CREAMS 



















Lucky hostess—with fragrant, full flavoured 
coffee, made in an instant for her guests. 
No grounds, no bother. She just adds 
near-boiling water to a spoonful of Nescafé 
in the cup. A trick worth knowing! AND 
remember that the roaster-fresh aroma of 
Nescafé Jasts — sealed in by the special 
Nestlé process. 


ESCAF 









Nescafé is a soluble coffee product 
composed of coffee solids, with 
dextrins, maltose and dextrose 


added to retain the aroma. 
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Chilpruf 
hilpru 
“for CHILDREN 


IS PURE WOOL 
MADE 
PERFECT 


COMFORTABLE, PROTECTIVE 
and RELIABLE 


Chilprufe Utility is remarkably 
good value which can be bought 
with every confidence. 


Also CHILPRUFE Dresses, Rompers, 
Cardigans, Buster Suits for toddlers, 
Shoes for Babies and Pram Toys. 


MAN TAILORED COATS 
Distinctively styled in attractive cloths 
with generous hems and smart accessories. 
Write for illustrated leaflet. 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED, LEICESTER 





C.H.56M 
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NAME TAPES 


Owing to the heavy demand 
for Cash’s Name Tapes, you 
are urged to place your order 
with your Draper or Outfitter 
without delay. 


J. & J. CASH LTD., Dept. Pu. 42, COVENTRY 














9% Use a little 
Gumption 


Smooth Paste 


Cleanser for Baths, 
Paint, 


Floors and 

everything in the 
home. It contains 
glycerine to keep 
your hands soft. 


I-38 2/6 
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designed in the interests of 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY the 


SMALLER 


itis.. 
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If you now cook by other means, consider what you would save 
by installing an AB. This modern and efficient continuous 
burning cooker—using annually no more fuel than an ordinary 


domestic boiler—not only provides ‘round-the-clock ’ cooking reater 
facilities for 2 to 20 people, but a constant hot water supply for THE THE NEED FOR 


Refrigerators 


‘4 double -duty 
Cooker and. an Healor / P fae food so further 


Inspect the AB Cooker at our Showrooms or write war’ details to Department D 
FEDERATED SALES LTD + 80 GROSVENOR STREET ¢ LONDON WI eee oe eee Ter eee 


OF el layagayappmmmstlaaa iy, 


Glth On 


IT’S SOLID 
STAINLESS STEEL 
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WHEN YOURE FEELING 
q av 
PECKISH 


thik F 
PECKS 


y, FISH & MEAT 
— PA ST E S 


One glance at the gleaming 
brightness and cream- 
enamelled beauty of an 
‘*Elizabeth Ann’’ Sink Unit 
is sufficient to light a res- 
ponsive gleam in every 
woman’s eye! 

Closer inspection reveals 
that the working surface is in 
one piece of solid stainless steel, without joints to 
trap dirt; that the roomy storage accommodation 
has doors and drawers that move sweetly and 
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Made from quietly; that the toe-recess is sensibly in stainless | B00 Vp =D 
“ATEC” SOLID steel, too. 
ae pag Truly it’s a dream—and it can come true for you! 
(BRISTOL) LTO. Double and Single Sink and Drainer = = 
tainless available without dockets or restrictions from a 
a. | good Builders’ Merchants and Hardware Stores, HARRY PECK & CO. LTD., DEVONSHIRE GROVE, LONDON, S.E.15 








Mare. with hire purchase facilities. 
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(OLD GOWRIE) 


TOBACCO 






It requires very great discern- 
ment to select the choicest 
Virginia leaf, and then the accu- 
mulated skill of the craftsmen to 
prepare them in such a way that 
they produce the satisfying 
coolness and delicate aroma of 
It is indeed a 


wryrr 






Old Gowrie. 


E 6clean, sweet, and altogether 
E delightful smoke, free, as all our 
= tobaccos are, from artificial 
E flavouring. 





WT niiie 


* Obtainable only 
from WAS 


TOBACCO BLENDER 
Perth, Scotland 
Price 76/- per Ib., Post Paid. 
Send 19/- for sample j-lb. 

. Post Free. 











There are 
many 
imitations B 


The continued popularity of Aertex cellular 
fabric over sixty years has led to many inferior 
imitations, often loosely 
described as “‘Aertex.” But 
the real Aertex is unique. 
It has never been success- 
fully copied. You can tell 
it by this label. 


but only one 











Genuine 
Aertex garments 
bear this label 


pk CLOTH 
is RON 
SAERTEX) S 


a, 4 
TOnDO™ 
—and utility 








GALHOes records are many, but the 
one weighing 103 Ibs. takenfromthe 
Forth in 1902 is still talked about inang- 
ling circles, and when fishermen talk 
of records they are often reminded of 
ELO fishing reels with their long record 
of reliability under all conditions. 


Support your 
eco! Bronch 











LONDON-DUBLIN 


FREQUENT FLIGHTS DAILY 


Travel to Ireland the easy way—by air. 


Telephone 


Regent 0532, BEA or your travel agent for an immediate booking 
—today ! There’s no fuss, no queues and no delay. Take anearly morn- 
ing flight and gain a full extra day in Dublin for business or pleasure. 


And remember, when you can, fly midweek for added comfort. 


TRAVEL TO 


Hh 


LINES 


AER LI 


IRISH A 


IRELAND THE EASY WAY 
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WARNES OF WORTHING 
Telephone : WORTHING 2222 









Be not like Theophilus Thickle- 
one... who thrust three 
thousand thistles through the 
thick of his thumb. 
Protect your hands with 





GARDEN GLOVES 

4/11 per pair from all Ironmongers and Stores, 
or direct 5/2 post free (state size). 

TEDSON, THORNLEY &CO., ROCHDALE 








AT THE END OF 
YOUR TETHER? 


These are ‘‘nervy’’ days, and the tension, far 
from slackening, tends to tighten. No wonder 
so many feel near the end of their tether, 
with nerves on edge. 
“SANATOGEN”’ Tonic Wine is an admirable 
restorative, for it combines the‘‘pick-me-up”’ 
qualities of a rich, full-bodied wine 
with the active tonic proper- 
ties of “SANATOGEN”’ 
Nerve Tonic Food. 
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HALF 
BOTT. 


The word ““SANATOGEN’"’ is a Registered Trade Mark 
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DESIGNED TO SUCCEED ALL OVER THE WORLD 





1 I 
THE 1 2 LITRE 


JOWETT JAVELIN 


oe ffs new right through 


PRICE £640.0.0 plus £178 .10.7 Purchase Tar. 


STAND 174 INTERNATIONAL MOTOR EXHIBITION - EARLS COURT 


JOWETT CARS LIMITED BRADFORD AND LONDON 








The points you look for in a portable radio 


What makes 
a good 


receiver are— lightness, strength, built-in 
aerial, all-dry batteries, controls recessed for 
safety. You get all these features in Philco’s 
B.P. 427 nowonsaleat £17.12.1 including tax. 


portable? 


See and hear at your Philco dealer’s. 





Phileo Model B.P.427 


Here's the PHILCO answer! 


Philco Radio and Television Corporation of Gt. Britain Ltd., London, W.1 
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WAYSIDE WISDOM 


** One hundred and ninety- 
seven Hill Square, please.” 
**Bit of luck for you going there, 
Sir. Saw them taking in the 
Rose’s this morning.” 

** T hope that doesn’t mean a 
battle of flowers. I was look- 
ing forward to a typically 


” 


“ Ross... 
“Yes, Rose’s—the lime juice 
you put in Gin and Rose’s, Sir.” 
** Your researches lead you to 
suppose that Rose’s Lime 
Juice indicates a party of un- 
usual merit ? ” 

** Never known it to fail, Sir.” 


British evening, sociable but 
unfrenzied.”’ 
“Flowers? I never 
them, Sir.” 


** What are we waiting for ? 
To the party at the wildest 
speed compatible with the 
Highway Code.” 


ROSE’ S— for Gin and Lime 


mentioned 
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What are they talking about? 


No, they’re not talking about the Sales. They're discussing 
Burrough’s Gin. People who know just how good really 
good gin is, always try for Burrough’s because it is triple 
distilled. It is this extra refinement that makes Burrough’s 
Gin soft, smooth and clean to the palate. 

Delicious taken plain, Burrough’s Gin always “ keeps its 
place” in even the most delicate cocktails. Prices: 32/4 
per bottle ; 16/11 per half bottle. 


ENJOYED SINCE 1820 


BURROUGHS 


IT 1S TRIPLE DISTILLED! 


CALE DISTILLERY, HUTTON KOAD, S.E.II 





JAMES BURROUGH LTD., 75, 
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Another of those ‘‘ why 
didn’t someone think of it 
before’’ designs by WINDAK 


Please write for name of nearest Stockist 
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AMONG THE PRINCELY PLEASURES ..., 











ws Wa A: Ms: ° Keb - > re " 


Pennants and plumes waving in the breeze, sunshine flashing on 

swift moving armour, cloth of gold and crimson and azure. Clash of 

lance on steel . . . and in the background the turrets and towers of 

Kenilworth. Thus, from the greatness of yesterday, a name for today 
. . of supreme and classic quality. 


d < y g 
Kenilworth 

hom d . . « one of the classic names in 

3/7 for 20 CIGARETTES 


Made with Mellow Golden Virginia Leaf 
BY COPE’S OF LIVERPOOL 





















WINDAK LTD. WOODSIDE POYNTON' CHESHIRE 


MONK & GLASS 


CUSTARD 
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Charivaria 


ELEcTRICITY charges are to be increased in the coming 
winter. Consumers will thus save more on the fuel cuts. 


° ° 


The tobacco situation is now so acute that lots of smokers 
who gave up cigarettes after the Budget are thinking 
seriously of cutting them down. 


° ° 


A correspondent confesses that he is extremely interested 
He’s lucky. 


in wasps. It’s usually the other way round. 


o ° 


To Be Read Sideways 


“It is said that the bus which 
was nearing the corner and about 
to disembark a passenger, was hit 
by the truck which was coming up 
opposite behind it. The rear head 
lamp and fender of the bus were 
smashed but no one was hurt.” 

Jamaican paper. 


° ° 


During a darts match at a 
Women’s Institute one dart 
penetrated the hat of a specta- 
tor. That’s how the new “‘Old- 
fashioned look” was born. 


° ° 





A prisoner recently complained that his bed was too 
small. Apparently he had heard about conditions outside 
and wanted a longer stretch. 


° ° 


Hard words broke out between a couple of radio effects 
men the other day. One of them is said to have accused 
the other of stealing his thunder. 


° ° 
The iron bar which juts out at right-angles from a lamp- 


post is for ladders to lean against, we are told. This should 
end any feeling of suspense among unpopular politicians. 














A 205 





“Mr. J. D. Heatly, City Prosecutor, said that he had charged 
accused under the appropriate section of the 1908 Summary Juris- 
diction Act—and that anyone who had been a taxi-driver for 
40 years knew what the words ‘not strictly judgment on the 
relevancy of the sober’ meant. 

Bailie Sutherland reserved his charge until Monday.” 

Edinburgh paper. 
Wanted to consult a taxi-driver, perhaps. 


° ° 


A naturalist claims that fish have no method of communi- 
cation. This is why it is such a waste of time dropping 
them a line. 


° °o 


A commercial traveller 
complains that printing re- 
strictions have left him 
desperately short of cata- 
logues. His doctor is treating 
him for listlessness. 


° ° 


The local authorities of a 
Midlands town have decided 
to turn their rubbish dump 
into a beauty spot. They 
are prepared to take the risk 
that the War Office may 
hear about it. 


° o 


‘*At Chammonix Ann climbed 7,000 feet to a glazier.’’ 
Liverpool paper. 
“Have you got a permit?” 





And his first words were: 
° ° 


A recent Charivaria paragraph mentioned a combined 
envelope addressing and stamping machine, said to do the 
work of three office-boys. Our comment, that this was more 
than three office-boys generally do, has led to an indignant 
protest from three office-boys, which would have been 
acknowledged earlier but for the fact that their letter ‘was 
unstamped and bore the wrong address. 








* CANNA,” said Mr. Pout. “What 
I mean to say is I can’t.” He 
was perhaps too easily dis- 

comfited. It would have delighted 

him beyond measure to go to the 

Edinburgh Festival. But the Editor 

of the Puddleswick Observer, which 

employed him as a dramatic critic, was 
unable to secure him a room. The 

Editor, however, -was a Scot, and not 

only loyal, but accustomed to face and 

to overcome difficulties. “Ye will 
write a review,” he told Mr. Pout, “‘of 

David Lyndsay’s grand auld play. 

As great a poet,” he went on, “as 

Robbie Burns, and a better dramatist 

than Wull Shakespeare forbye.” If 

these were not the Editor’s real words, 
they so represented themselves in 

Mr. Pout’s heated imagination. 

It appeared that David Lyndsay’s 
grand auld play was being performed 
at the Kirk Assembly Hall, and Mr. 
Pout mildly suggested that he should 
wait until somebody else had reviewed 
it and then adapt the criticism to the 
needs of the Puddleswick Observer. 

But the Editor would have none of 
this. “‘Ye’ll juist write a review,” he 
said, “for the morn after the firrst 
performance.” So Mr. Pout tried. He 
was given the acting version of the 
play entitled Ane Pleasant Satyre of 
the Thrie Estaitis. 

Mr. Pout had little acquaintance 
with Mystery or Morality Plays, and 
no familiarity at all with the Scots 
tongue, or the politics of Scotland 
during the period named. 

He wrapped a wet towel round his 
head and for his own guidance wrote 
down a list of the Dramatis Persone. 
At the top of the piece of paper on 
which he began he placed the title: 


The Characters in the Order of Their 
Appearances. 
These seemed to be— 
SINGERS followed by 


The Drama 


DILIGENCE 

SPIRITUALITIE 

TEMPORALITIE 

BURGESSES 

Kine HuMANITIE 

WANTONNESSE 

PLACEBO 

SOLACE 

SENSUALITIE 

HAMELINESS 

DANGER 

Funp JENNET 

Guip COUNSEL 

FLATTERIE 

FALSEHOOD 

DECEIT 

VERITIE 

CHASTITIE 

A PRIORESS 

An ABBOT 

A Parson 

A SoutaR 

A TatLor 

THE Sovutar’s WIFE 

Tue TarLor’s WIFE 

CORRECTION’S VARLET 

CoRRECTION 

A Poor Man 

A Parson 

A PARDONER 

An ABBOT 

A MERCHANT 

JOHN THE COMMONWEAL 

First SERGEANT 
and 

SECOND SERGEANT 


No stint of strong réles for either 
sex. All the characters spoke in 
verse, and in verse which was very 
ingeniously rhymed. But Mr. Pout 
regarded them with disfavour. They 
seemed to indulge in a good deal of 
horse-play, but he was unable to enter 
into the spirit of the piece. It was 
certainly an attack on the Church of 
the period. It also attacked other 
institutions. But it presented no vivid 
images to Mr. Pout’s mind. In the 
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circumstances he thought it better to 
be vague. 

“How delightful,” he wrote, “to be 
transported from the vapid comedies 
and insipid farces of our southern stage 
to the joyous atmosphere of the Kirk 
Assembly Hall, where ‘Laughter hold- 
ing both her sides,’ where robust wit, 
where vehement satire reign supreme. 
It would be almost insidious to pick 
out any one performer from the strong 
cast in Sir David Lyndsay’s grand old 
play for especial commendation, since 
every part was played with an infinite 
gusto and a reckless abandon. Suffice 
it to say that we have seldom seen 
a livelier Placebo, a more attractive 
Diligence, a sweeter Sensualitie, or a 
Correction who delivered the inimitable 
lines, which the author has put into 
his mouth, with so mordant a tongue. 
There was no member of the cast who 
lacked a full appreciation of the inimit- 
able humour of the parts assigned to 
them, and when at the end of an even- 
ing of riotous merriment Deceit and 
Falsehood with the assistance of Flat- 
terie are hanged by the two sergeants, 
we all came out shaking with mirth and 
repeating to ourselves the lovely lines— 


‘Now let ilk man his way advance ! 
Let some gae drink, and some gae dance! 
Minstrels, blaw up ane brawl of France! 

Let see wha hobbles best !” 


This piece must certainly come to 
the West End stage, and the sooner 
the better. We hope also to hear it on 
the Light Programme of the B.B.C.” 

“Varra puir,” said the Editor when 
Mr. Pout presented his little notice, 
“varra puir indeed.” Ye’ve no de- 
scribit the plot. Ye will write it 
again.” 

And that is where Mr. Pout broke 
down: and that is why he lost his job. 
Sir David Lyndsay knew a great deal 
about the Thrie Estaitis of the Realm. 
But he knew nothing about the Fourth. 

EVoE. 





° 


° 


On Bicycling on Sand 


Hazlitt to Macaulay and beyond.* Even Lamb, not 

slow to enthuse over simple pleasures, is silent on 

the matter. Yet, to a man searching for something to 
write about, there is much to recommend bicycling on 
sand as compared, say, with roast pork or Warren Hastings. 
It is tempting to treat of bicycling on sand under two 
main heads: Bicycling on Soft Sand and Bicycling on Hard. 
I shall give way to this temptation—with the proviso that 
between these two poles lies a world of varied experience 


ike is a subject oddly neglected by essayists, from 





* It has been objected that there were no bicycles in Hazlitt‘s 
day. This objection is valid, so far as it goes. There was, however, 
plenty of sand. 


that can best be described as Bicycling on Sand that is 
Neither One Thing Nor the Other. My advice to the 
reader is to avoid this intermediate kind of sand. 

Bicycling on soft sand can in general be dismissed as 
impossible, if by soft sand is meant that kind of deep white 
powder which is to be found above high-water mark and 
so often degenerates into dunes. It is not merely that the 
back wheel spins round in the loose surface without impart- 
ing forward movement to the machine. If that were all, 
it would be feasible to put a foot down and dismount again 
in an orderly manner. What in fact happens is that the 
back wheel, at the first pressure on the pedal, describes a 
slithering arc in the general direction of the front wheel 


206 
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“The trouble is, me and ’im don’t see eye to eye.” 


(which remains motionless) but broadside on, so that the 
rider falls more awkwardly under the framework than the 
neophyte, with experience only of orthodox spills on the 
highway, would suppose possible. Of course soft sand 
has its advantages for a fall; no bones are broken. But 
there is all the inconvenience of clogged ears and nostrils 
and, for those who cycle in bathing slips, the minor absurdity 
of tyre marks on the chest. And no progress, it ought to 
be remembered, has been made. 

I recommend pushing the machine through soft sand. But 
even this I do not recommend strongly. It is laborious work. 

Hard sand is sand that has been washed over by the sea 
and subsequently left uncovered long enough to dry to the 
consistency of a thick wad of damp blotting-paper. This 
drying process takes time. Beginners forget, in their 
impatience, that sand which has been covered to a depth 
of only three feet at high tide (a very moderate figure) has 
been subjected to the equivalent of 36 inches of rainfall in 
the space of a few minutes. Compare this with a fall of 
7°77 inches in twenty-four hours at Blaenau Festiniog (the 
record for 1928), or with a total annual rainfall in London 
for the same year of 26°04 inches, and it will be seen that 
it is ridiculous to expect a firm cycling surface until the 
tide has been falling for at least three or four hours. 
Experienced sand cyclists prefer to wait even longer. I do 
not myself set out until an hour after low water. 

I have been asked by one or two University dons, who 
have been kind enough to glance through the rough drafts 
of this essay, What is the use of bicycling on sand? In the 
sense that the rider does not set out from any given point, 
nor arrive at any other given point, there is no use in it at 
all. But consider these advantages: 


Since the rider is not going anywhere in particular he 
can get off at any time and sit down with a clear conscience. 

He can ride for a hundred yards in a straight line and 
then turn round and follow his tyre marks back, wiggling 
his front wheel on the return journey and thus making a 
pattern not unlike the staff of Ausculapius, only longer. 

He can turn imaginary corners at great speed, trace loops 
and figures-of-eight at will, or ride, should he be so dis- 
posed, in ever-decreasing spirals until he falls flat on his 
back through sheer pressure on space. He is entitled 
to disregard the Highway Code at all stages of these 
manoeuvres. 

He can steer his machine straight into the innumerable 
laughter of the sea, causing his knees to be flecked with 
spindrift, which is an experience denied to ordinary road- 
users. He can also charge groups of seagulls, ringing his 
bell, to which the same comment applies. 

These are clear-cut advantages enough. When it is 
added that the passage of the tyres over shells and dry 
seaweed gives out a pleasant popping and crackling 
sound, such as would be afforded, to draw a parallel at 
random, by trampling on small electric light bulbs in 
rubber boots, it will be seen that the question of what use 
is bicycling on the sand hardly arises. The thing is 
pleasurable. It is free. It is legal. The keen salt air 
stings the nostrils. There are jelly-fish to swerve round. 


The whirling spokes glitter in the sunlight. Out at sea, 
a school of porpoises .. . 
“My dear sir! A thousand apologies! I fear my 


»” 
. 


attention was distracted by a school of porpoises. . 
Tyre marks on somebody else’s chest are more than a 
minor absurdity. H. F. E. 
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My Life as A Sportsman 


HENEVER. journalists grill 

me about my Channel bid I 

tell them the plain unwinkled 
truth, that I was in a hurry to get to 
France. 

It seems but yesterday that the 
blonde cashier—whose name, I think, 
was Miss Toogood—leaned through the 
glass window of her cage as I tripped 
through the hall of the Marine Hotel 
in my striped bathing-dress and asked 
me would I be wanting my room that 
night. I well remember the look of 
quiet confidence I gave her as I slipped 
unobtrusively through the swing- 
doors. 

It was a modest expedition, as those 
things went. That summer the Channel 
was being sadly thrashed by whale- 
like bodies accompanied by the largest 
ocean-going tugs. I could never under- 
stand why it took a tug to transport 
a muffler and a bottle of brandy, and 
my friend Ted Snarle had agreed to 
carry both of these for me in his 
whelker Lily Langtry. He was an 
immense man, clad almost entirely in 
sea-boots, with a huge flat face which 
Nature had marked down in her in- 
scrutable way as the site of a primeval 
forest. That he was embittered was 
due to the fact that he was never per- 
mitted to put out to sea without two 
other Ted Snarles, his father and his 
grandfather, going with him. All three 
Snarles were exactly alike, except that 
the elder specimens looked as if they 
had been lightly boiled in vinegar, and 
the only way I could tell them apart 
was that whereas Ted’s grandfather 
chewed tobacco moodily in the bows 
his father took snuff moodily in the 
stern. Such had been their custom for 
many years, the third Ted being re- 
sponsible for everything that might 
happen between these two fixed points. 

It was not until we reached the turn- 
stile to the pier that I found I had 
forgotten the yellow blubber I had 
bought in Soho; but Ted, whose voice 
was the nearest approach to the 
feeding-cry of the male sea-lion that 
has ever come my way, hailed a passing 
lorry, and the driver, on being apprised 
of the hazards I was about to 
embrace, very kindly consented to go 
over me with his grease-gun. He 
proved to be an artist at the work, and 
at least some of the acclamation I 
received as I picked my way through 
the thronged deck-chairs was on 
account of the JoLLy Goop Luck he 
had traced in thick ribbons of yellow 
grease on my chest, as if it had been 
a birthday-cake. It was to avoid the 
embarrassments of just such publicity 


that I had taken the precaution of 
having my face made up to resemble 
that of a well-known Liberal leader. 
For reasons into which the present 
dearth of newsprint forbids me to go, 
my plan was to enter the water as near 
France as possible. Ted had strongly 
urged a dramatic dive off the shooting- 
gallery at the end of the pier, but he 
agreed to my using the stairs when I 
explained that, owing to a slight mal- 
formation of my centre of gravity, this 
would involve entering the Channel on 
the flat of my back. I got a bit lost in 
the bowels of the pier, but at last I 
discovered the sea and pushed off. 
Immediately there was an unflattering 
ery of “Conger!” and what I had at 
first assumed to be seaweed turned out 
to be the business end of an angling 
competition on the pier above. By good 
fortune I was no more than lightly 
hooked, and after a busy quarter of an 
hour I was able to depart for France. 
We international swimmers seldom 
look back, but I guessed the douane at 
Calais would shortly be in sight, when 
the Snarles, who were cruising round 
me in impatient circles, suggested in 
their gruff way that I should abandon 
the breast-stroke for the trudge. I then 
remembered I had never informed 
them about Mr. Northover, our music- 
master, so treading water in my 
practised fashion I now rectified this 
omission. Mr. Northover, I said, who 
always took swimming on the Tues- 
days when he was not re-labelling the 
school museum, considered it just as 
vital to master the breast-stroke before 
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going on to what he described as fancy 
work as it was to train one’s fingers 
to run up and down the piano like 
Guardsmen before passing to such 
voluptuous delights as “The Moun- 
tains of Mourne” or “The Keel Row.” 
Mr. Northover, I told the circling 
Snarles, was a morose man with a 
passion for perfection, and not even 
my swimming had moved him to 
authorize a change of style. For 
answer all three Snarles jerked weather- 
beaten thumbs the size of clothes-pegs 
towards England, and on turning my 
head I was not a little surprised to note 
the pier looming large behind me. 
Even while I trod water I was being 
swept rapidly back towards it by the 
impact of a diabolic current. 

The rest of that rather memorable 
day was divided between _breast- 
stroke, brandy and altercations of 
growing heat on the ignorance and 
culpability of mariners. Hour after 
hour I gave battle to the inexorable 
waters, and not until the orb had sunk 
did Ted Snarle the youngest gaff me 
with his great gnarled fist and wind 
my muffler, lilac emblem of defeat, 
round my neck. I think it says much 
for Mr. Northover that by then I was 
at least five hundred yards from the 
pier. The Snarles dropped me, things 
by then being very cool between us, 
at the end of it. 

As I crept once more through the 
turnstile I was too exhausted to show 
much fight when a number of young 
men pounced on me with flashlight 
cameras and bore me on their shoulders 
to a waiting car. What with all that 
breast-stroke and brandy my speech 
came far too thickly for effective pro- 
test. The rest of the evening passed like 
a dream. I remember sitting in some- 
body else’s blue serge suit at a table 
covered in bottles, while a fat man 
with a chain round his neck spoke very 
warmly of my prowess as a swimmer, 
without, however, mentioning Mr. 
Northover, which grieved me. I 
remember my continued difficulty in 
cutting my words to the right shape, 
and I remember very dimly asking 
for air. 

It was not until next morning that 
Zambaglione, the Montenegrin wonder- 
boy, for whom I had been mistaken, 
arrived, very sensibly, in his tug. 

ERIc. 
° ° 


“Flies coming in contact with this pre- 
paration of D.D.T. die without hope of 
recovery.’’—Label on bottle. 


How do you know? 
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The Case of the Sidcup Lintel 


™ OULDN’T think that was me, would you?” said 
the man, passing something over the bar. 

The barmaid looked at it, plainly wondering 
what to say. Then she ventured “I don’t know—who else 
could it be?” 

“T’ll tell you,” he said at once. It.was as if he had been 
waiting for exactly this question. “I'll tell you. It’s the 
very image of my brother, the one that went to Canada 
in 1882.” } 

“Eighteen-eighty-what?” 

“Wouldn’t think so, would you? But that’s it: he went 
to Canada in 1882. I’m older than I look.” 

“‘J’ll say you are,” said the man next to him at the bar, 
carefully sticking a pin into a cigarette-butt. ‘“‘That’s 
more’n sixty years ago.” 

“My brother,” persisted the narrator, looking up at the 
clock, ‘‘was a tall man, taller than me even.” He stood 
on tiptoe. “Down for week-ends at my sister’s cottage 
in Sidcup he used to knock his head against the top of the 
door every time—every time. Well, he began to get a bit 
weary of that.” 

He nodded sternly, dropping back on his heels. 

“Got sick of it, he did. So he put in his appearance with 
a saw one day when she was out and sawed a bit out of 
the beam where his head used to knock. Cor, she was 
annoyed when she came back. ‘My door!’ she said.” 

He reached over carefully and took the picture back from 
the barmaid. 

“It’s just like his passport photograph, too,” he observed, 
looking at it fondly. 

His neighbour lifted a finger and looked cunning. “They 
never ’ad passports for Canada in 1882,” he said. “I do 
know that much. Passports never come in till ai 

“‘T never said it was like the one he had then, did I? I 
mean the one he had in 1927 when he went to Brussels. 
Went over then to 7 

“Where from, Canada?” 

“Naow, came back from Canada in 1910, year before 
T. W. Burgess swum the Channel. Didn’t ’alf give us all 
a shock.” 

“Ah. There’s people even to-day can’t ’ardly believe 
it’s possible. Regiments of Egyptians go across like a 
ruddy school of porpoises, but s 

“T don’t mean the Channel, I mean my brother from 
Canada,” said the man without impatience. “But my 
sister was ready for him. On the quay with a saw. 
‘Here,’ she said. ‘Here’s your saw. I’ve ’ad it sharped. 
— you come straight away and put that bit of my lintel 

ac hg ” 

Pause. Then the neighbour said, “How could he put 
a bit of wood back with a saw?” 

“She didn’t think,” said the man tolerantly. ‘She was 
‘asty. It was sort of symbolic. But even so it was enough 
to strike him with ree-morse, even though he was only just 
off the ship and thought somebody had pinched the belt 
out of his raincoat.” 

“They never ’ad belts in raincoats in 1910.” 

“Well, then, he was worrying unnecessarily,” the man 
observed. “But he says, ‘You been thinking about that 
door all this time?’ So, soon as they’d had a cup of 
coffee—and he didn’t think much of the coffee, after Canada, 
mind you—she took him off to the cottage and showed him 
the gap all covered with creosote, and leaned his saw 
against the boot-scraper and put some more tools down 
and said, ‘Now, then. You don’t get a bed here till you 
repair that doorway; I’m that sick of the smell of creosote, 
you wouldn’t believe.’ So what could he do?” 











Pause. The barmaid went away to attend to someone 
else, and after carefully easing the charred remains of his 
cigarette off the pin the narrator’s neighbour said, “You 
may well ask.” 

The man tapped the photograph. ‘Went straight away 
and grew a moustache.” 

“In 1910?” said the other, looking up suspiciously from 
his pin, which he had begun to clean with a bus-ticket. 
“Why ’adn’t he got one already? Moustaches was every- 
where in them days.” 

‘Everywhere except on my brother. I had one meself.” 

For the next few moments the other man seemed to be 
concentrating as much on an intellectual problem as on 
cleaning his pin. At last he looked up with an air of 
triumph and said, “’Alf a minute. That’s your passport 
photo you got there?” 

“cc Ah ” 


“And it’s just like your brother was in 1927?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Then,” said the other man, shuffling close enough to 
tap the narrator on the chest, “what you done with your 
moustache ?”’ 

“Sherlock ruddy ’Olmes,” said the man with the photo- 
graph disgustedly, glancing for sympathy to the barmaid 
as she came back. ‘“‘What’s the matter with you? I 
’aven’t ’ad a moustache since VE Day, when I set ’alf of it 
alight. As for my brother, ’e shaved ’is in 1914—and then 
the war broke out.” 

The other man seemed to find this convincing. At 
length he said, “Still—what about your sister’s doorway 
in Sidcup? Is the lump still out of it ?”’ 

“Of course it is,” said the narrator in the breathy tones 
of exasperation. “Watch think I been telling you all this 
time?” R. M. 

° ° 


Thoughts on Blackberrying 


OUNDS were here this morning, cubbing; 


and wet gossamer flicks our faces. 
The rides are sodden: 
the woods are England’s wildest places. 
And jays cry; and at the wood’s edge 
we look on a view not known in books— 
the stubble sweeps down and rises 
towards the Wolds: stippled with stooks. 
And here in the woods, with a crooked stick, 
old clothes and several tins, 
we pick the brambles, red-handed, 
smarting from the thorns’ needles and pins. 
The leaves are dying. The grasses 
will have to be mown for shooting-time. 
And you hear pre-echoes in the wood 
of champing bits. There’s a feel of rime. 
And hour by hour we pick the brambles, 
careless of the thorn and splinter: 
for we in the country never stop 
putting things away for the coming winter. 


° ° 


“Farouk I University, Alexandria (Egypt).—Applications are 
invited for the post of Professor of Power Stations in the 
Mechanical Engineering Department of the Faculty of Engineering.” 

Advt. in “The Times.” 


Does the post go with an Electric Chair? 
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NIGHT NOISES 








The genuine Londoner doesn’t seem to 
notice the trains that start and stop and 
Shunt and whistle all night long— 


any more than the relays of departing 
guests who start up cars and shout for 
taxis from a quarter to twelve until 
2.1j— 


The Art of J. B. Yeats 


F a painter, by his poetic genius, 
can exalt the everyday scenes of 
his native land so as to communi- 

cate their essential moods of drama, 
melancholy, and boisterous high spirits, 
then surely we may judge him—as we 
judge J. B. Yeats—to be an artist of 
rare insight and skill. Of close on 
ninety of his pictures from public and 
private collections, at present assem- 
bled in three galleries of the Tate, 
there is not one that fails to convey 
the Irish artist’s imaginative sympathy 
with his subject. Colour of Venetian 
purity and brilliance he has handled 
with ever-increasing freedom, display- 
ing in recent years a positively child- 
like exuberance in manipulating with 
the knife the thick, luscious pigment. 

The earliest works here, grouped in 
Gallery 23, belong mostly to the 
*twenties—his middle period, that is 
to say. There is nothing earlier than 
“A Lift on the Long Car,” a superb 
piece of bravura dated 1914, so that 
one misses such searching portraits as 
the “John O’Leary,” painted in the 
previous decade, which the Irish 
National Gallery might perhaps have 
spared in place of one of their two 
canvases of recent date. It follows, 
then, that the emphasis of this retro- 
spective exhibition is on Yeats’ paint- 
ing during the past twenty-five years; 
though we may observe in that period 
the emancipation from the restraint of 
a scrupulous technique, and generally 
low-toned colour, to the gay palette 
and fluently manipulated impasto of 
the last decade. 

“A Westerly Wind” is a character- 
istic example of Jack Yeats’ earlier 
or middle-period manner: a low-toned 
yet luminous Dublin street scene, so 


transfigured that we fancy the artist’s 
mind must have been full 

Of wonders that have happened 

On wet roads where men walk— 
as his brother W. B. Yeats sang years 
ago. 

The exhilarating “Here Comes the 
Chestnut Mare,” painted a few years 
later, reveals the veteran Dubliner’s 
love of horses manifest in this exhibi- 
tion, shown perhaps to best advantage 
in a recent canvas—‘‘The Whistle of a 
Jacket”’—of a young shaver (a broth 
of a boy, we’ll wager) astride a mad- 
dened mount. No doubt the vision 
was inspired by some local meeting; 
but such scenes to Yeats are epic 
matters, and, to the accompaniment 
of wild April cadences and the beat of 
hooves, supply a lifting theme. 

No less joyously amplified is that 
trivial incident which (who knows?) 
may have occurred at the same race 
meeting. But to the old artist it is an 
event, and an eminently paintable 
one; “The Great Tent Has Collapsed,” 
and from the ruin of canvas have 
emerged two scarecrow figures to pose 
obligingly while the painter, con- 
vulsed with almost audible laughter, 
records the drama. 

And there, very reluctantly, we 
must leave a painter who in his in- 
imitable fashion carries on the flame 


of the Young Ireland movement, 
kindled nearly a century ago. 
N. A. D. W. 
° ° 


Tract for the Times? 


“Locke on the Human Understanding 
(slightly defective: hinges cracked).’’ 
From a bookseller’s catalogue. 
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or the aircraft that roar overhead one 
after the other from 1 a.m. till 6. 





He doesn’t even seem to notice all the re- 
turning neighbours who shout good night 
to their friends from 11.10 till 1.55— 





or the lorries that rattle past all night, 
except from ten minutes to three till a 
quarter past, but— 





take him into the country, and put one 
small owl in a tree three fields away, 
and in the morning he’s a nervous wreck. 






































“And don’t g0 buying anything that isn’t subsidized.” 


They Asked Auntie Goodheart. 


IGHT may be thrown on several literary problems by 
the researches of the E. W. Wilcox Professor of 
Poetry (fifty lines and over) at West Wyoming State 
University and Elementary Tech. These revealing 
extracts from the Professor’s study of the “Answers to 
Correspondents” columns in various contemporary 
periodicals should, as I say, throw light. 


PuzzLED (Elsinore). While I appreciate the difficulty of 
your position, Puzzled, I would urge you to do nothing 
impulsive. Perhaps you could gradually accustom yourself 
to the changed atmosphere of your home, and even become 
part of it. You might even enter into the revelry yourself. 
What about staging a suitable playlet? If however you 
feel that you cannot condone the breach of mourning 
etiquette, I suggest that a tactful chat with your mother 
(for she is, after all, your mother) would work wonders. In 
either case, I should for the time being steer clear of any 
kind of romantic attachment such as you describe. 


Grass Wipow (Ithaca). Yours is a most interesting 
problem. As you say, the siege has been over for some 
years, and one would naturally expect your husband back 
by now, or at least an explanation of some sort. Moreover, 
in view of these alarming reports about his conduct with 
Other Women all over the Mediterranean, I feel that your 
uneasiness is quite, quite justified. You are, I agree, 
getting no younger, and with all these eligible young men 
being kept in suspense your position is indeed difficult. 
Be as patient as you can until your boy (what a comfort he 
must be to you!) comes home, and then do what your heart 
tells you is right, remembering always that the drachma 
is not worth what it was before the war. Good luck to you, 
my dear, in your search for happiness! (You might find 
tapestry work a great consolation in your period of anxiety 
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—patterns (enclose stamped addressed envelope) from 
Home Editor.) 


Ex-Samor (nr. Plymouth). You have indeed had a most 
disturbing experience, and, as I know, our frail human 
frame is often slow to recover. We should be most careful 
not to bottle this Thing up inside ourselves; on the contrary, 
we must try to get into the habit of conversing about it 
without restraint, even to perfect strangers if need be. 


Dovustrvut (Shallott). I know, as only a woman can, 
just how weary we housewives get of the eternal sameness 
of our daily drudgery, but I do earnestly suggest, my dear, 
that you try to see the beauty of your everyday chores. 
I know that weaving can become so monotonous that one 
is tempted to stamp one’s foot and say “Oh damn the 
shuttle—and that goes for the loom too.” (I know!) Yet, 
if you can, persevere with “the common round, the daily 
task,” and try to find the very real satisfaction that comes 
from pride in a good web well woven. Alternatively, why 
not ‘“‘break loose” and try for a little social life with a few 
congenial pals of your own age? All work and no play 
makes Jill (as well as Jack) a dull boy (or rather girl in 
your case). In your letter you mention a river: there is 
sure to be some kind of a boating club which you could join 
and, who knows, perhaps Mr. Right will be waiting some- 
where downstream! 


EYELEss (Gaza). My deepest sympathies go out to you. 
As I have said before, second marriages often produce a 
crop of minor upsets. You say that your wife has asked 
you to go back; do look deep into your heart and see if you 
cannot find there some forgiveness. A little pride can so 
easily wreck two young lives, and by pulling with a will 
you might easily come to terms with her people. With 
regard to your other query, beeswax well rubbed into the 
scalp night and morning should do the trick. 


° ° 


More Events 


NE of the events I don’t seem to have said anything 
about yet is that whole series of occasions classified 
under the word “reunion.” A reunion can be 

anything from an official dinner to opening the front door 
on an expected surprise, but I think we might begin with 
something official and say a word about dinners. Reunion 
dinners are, like Test Matches, something other people tend 
to go to; for every one of my readers who tidies up and 
goes off to such a dinner there may be several others to 
tidy up the results of such tidying up and ask what there 
was to eat; while a reunion dinner announced beforehand 
in the Times Personal Column will be given the courteous 
interest of hundreds of marmalade-spreaders whom it does 
not concern in the least. 

There is an allied type of reunion called a commemoration 
which has to do with a school or college or something of 
the sort and varies from tea to a week-end. This is notable 
for showing how people can grow up without changing— 
a generalization in which my readers have only to include 
themselves to see there is something awfully wrong with 
it—and for its sheer output of talk. The noise made by 
a room jammed up with people who have not seen each 
other since they last did is, however, hardly surprising 
when you think how an ordinary party sounds when you 
walk into it and how a reunion gathering has none of those 
quiet areas which at an ordinary party surround people 
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“Slink off unobtrusively and phone the brigade.” 


who have just been introduced and see no future in the 
conversation. I must, by the way, say one thing about 
ordinary parties—the small but interesting fact that when 
offered a plate containing innumerable kinds of little bits 
of party-food human nature is rushed by its own indecision 
into choosing the dullest kind but two. 


(— back to reunions, we come to the telephone call 
which begins with ‘‘Guess who this is,” or even, such 
is the range of the human vocabulary, ‘“ You’ll never guess 
who this is.” No telephone call from the past ever began 
otherwise; nor, by the way, has anyone ever taken the 
suggestion literally. The idea is simply to begin gradually, 
to lead up to the nub or name which is to knock the answerer 
appropriately sideways and set everyone else in the room 
making faces of interrogation. This is the sort of telephone 
conversation where the other people in the room at either 
end must be prepared to hear what they know already 
about life in the past few years, but on such occasions the 
esprit de corps behind a telephone number comes up strongly. 
I must mention, too, the surprising way in which the caller 
has got hold of the right number; there are several ways, 
including finding it in the book, and they are all surprising 
to anyone out to be bright. All this, of course, is usually 
only a preliminary. It will be a tepid sort of telephone 
reunion that does not end, or show signs of ending, by 
arranging a meeting; and this brings me to the front door 
opening I was telling you about. Sociologists say, rather 
obviously, that whether it is a reunion or just someone 
coming to dinner again, the opening of the front door 
divides the occasion sharply into two; everything before- 
hand counting as getting ready, and everything after, even 
removing the laundry-box we knew we should go and leave 
on the sofa, counting as being social. 


Now I want to tell you about presents. Presents may 
be massed together on certain days of the year and of 
life, or they may be chance happenings, but either way they 
are awfully nice, and by the law of averages, if this is the law 
I mean, it is probable that at least one of my readers has 
had to-day gladdened by some unexpected gift; a tie, 
perhaps, or a book, or a jar of shoe-cream or a notebook— 
a list which may or may not include what the reader in 
question actually got but which has to stop somewhere. 
At the other end from these nice surprises you get that 
very formal present known as a pfesentation, and here 
again I may assume that at least one of my readers has 
stood in the middle of some mental limelight and received 
a handsome piece of silver with some printing on it done 
specially. Indeed, such is my opinion of my readers that 
I consider this a mild estimate. Returning to ordinary 
presents, I must point out the anticipation that attends 
the very large or the very tiny parcel, or for that matter 
the medium-sized parcel too, and remind my readers that 
getting older has a remarkably unnoticeable effect on their 
feelings when they come down to breakfast on their birth- 
days and see what has happened to their piece of the table. 

I propose to end with a word on that event known as 
moving, or the process of getting the furniture, the books, 
the clothes, the parcels of shelves, in fact everything—this 
being another of the lists you can go on with—from an 
old home to a new. I haven’t the space for more than 
a few stray aspects; such as the surprise with which people 
look into mirrors which are no longer there, the way a 
room gets fuller before it gets emptier, and the final stage, 
all floors and echoes, which signifies the last look round— 
an occasion divided between sentiment and satisfaction 
at having got everything out. ANDE. 


° ° 


Beetle Bemused 


Wirt careful tread, through dim green-pillared halls, 
Inch by long inch the purblind beetle crawls. 
I watch, my forehead tickled by the grasses; 

Time passes. 


Beetle, bemused, where every way’s the same, 

Turns and sets back along the way he came. 

I roll upon my side and break my glasses; 
Time passes. 


» meodgnen 
pure — 
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. . now that’s just what the act needed—some 
sort of climax.” 
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Things Out of Wool 


HE first time I noticed any- 

thing peculiar about Rodney was 

on a foggy night in September, 
when I called at his flat to borrow 
something. 

His wife was sitting under a standard 
lamp reading Hard Times. 

“Rodney out?” I said. 

“He’s in the bedroom,” she said. 
“Did you want him urgently?” 

“No, no,” I said. ‘‘I can wait. What 
are you reading?” 

“Hard Times,” she said. “He may 
be a long while.” 

This struck me as odd, because 
Rodney was never the sort to hide 
away in bedrooms and avoid his 
friends. 

“Ts he doing anything important?” 
I said after a minute or two. 

“Well,” she said, “I don’t quite 
know. He’s making things.” 

“What things?” 

“Things out of wool.” 

I licked my lips nervously. I couldn’t 
hear a sound from the bedroom. The 
whole flat was quiet. 

“Have a sweet,” said Rodney’s wife. 

“Thanks,” I said. ‘‘Er—does he 
have to be alone?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “He can’t work 
unless he’s by himself. He has to 
concentrate. It’s been like this for a 
week now.” 

I couldn’t tell from her voice 
whether she was proud of this or just 
resigned to it. 

“It’s foggy, isn’t it?” she said. 

I began to feel just a little uneasy. 


We sat in silence for some minutes, 
while she read Hard Times and I 
sucked a boiled sweet and frowned 
over the pictures in The National 
Geographical Magazine. 

Presently the bedroom door opened 
in a sinister way and Rodney’s head 
and shoulders appeared. His hair was 
tousled and he seemed pale. 

“Irma,” he said, “have we any 
more small glass beads?” 

She looked up thoughtfully. “I'll 
see,” she said, and went out into the 
kitchen. 

“Hello, Rodney,” I said. 

He blinked, seeing me. “Hello,” he 
said. ‘‘ Well, well! I was rather busy.” 
His eyes narrowed forasecond. “Here,” 
he said, ‘‘come in here a moment. 
What are you eating?” 

“A boiled sweet,” I said, and 
wondered briefly if it was poisoned. 

“They’re no good at all,” said 
Rodney. “I tried that.” He beckoned 
to me, and I followed him cautiously 
into the bedroom. 

He had evidently been sitting on the 
bed working at a bedside table. Near 
the pillows there was a vague mass of 
coloured woolly objects, some with a 
couple of small glass beads sewn on 
to them. They looked spongy and 
detestable. On the table there was a 
single coloured woolly object with a 
single glass bead sewn on to it. It 
looked positively fiendish. Beside it 
lay a few sharp tools and a confused 
bundle of bits of wool and what looked 
like minced sacking. 
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He closed the door behind me, and 
I looked instinctively to see if the 
window was open. It wasn’t. 

He sat on the bed and pointed to 
the table. 

“Here,” he said. 
think that is?” 

I looked down at the object, un- 
easily aware that his eyes were on 
me, gleaming with an inner light. I 
scratched my chin. 

“A little horse?” I said. 

“Nonsense!” he said, moving im- 
patiently. ‘‘How could it be a horse?” 

“Well...” I said. 

“Tf it’s a horse,” he said, ‘“‘where’s 
its mane?” 

I saw his point. 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘of course, there is 
that.” 

I bent to examine it more closely. 
I was tempted to suggest that it was 
meant to represent a piece of bread- 
and-butter pudding with one currant, 
but I felt somehow that there was 
more to it than that. 

“Tt isn’t surrealist ?” I ventured. 

Rodney snorted. ‘‘ Purely representa- 
tional,” he said. 

“Functional ?” 

oi”? 

“Ornamental?” 

“Ah,” said Rodney. 
what you mean.” 

“Tt might be a sheep,” I said. 

“Tt might be,” said Rodney judici- 
ally, “but it isn’t.” 

‘A very small elephant ?” 

“Impossible. No trunk.” 

“Ts it life-size?” 

“Bit smaller.” 

It measured, as near as I could tell, 
about eight inches long, or high, and 
was of a distinctly irregular shape. 
The colour was a dusty mauve. 

“Well,” I said at last, “I suppose 
it’s a squirrel.” 

“T ask you!” said Rodney dis- 
gustedly. ‘‘ Does it look like a squirrel ?” 

“Tf it comes to that,” I said rather 
huffily, “does it look like anything?” 

He stiffened. I braced myself for an 
attack. He pointed dramatically to 
the table. “That,” he said, “is a 
tawny owl. And all these,” he said, 
pointing dramatically to the heap on 
the bed, ‘‘are rabbits.” 

I swallowed. I must say I felt very 
relieved. 

“Of course,” I said. “A tawny owl.” 

“You see that little thing there,” 
said Rodney. ‘“‘That’s his beak. Cork.” 

“Oh,” I said. “It’s a male owl, then?” 

He looked at me in a funny way, 
and I tried to kick myself. I pointed 
out quickly and cunningly that it only 
had one eye. 

“Ah, yes,” he said. “I just ran out 
of little glass beads.” 


“What d’you 


“Tt depends 
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“Well, there you are,” I said. “No 
wonder I was confused. Whoever saw 
a tawny owl with one eye?” 

“For that matter,” he said, “who 
ever saw a horse?” He jabbed me in 
the shoulder and laughed very heartily, 
and I grinned back carefully. 

Irma came in at this point with a 
handful of small glass beads. He 
seized them avidly, and sat on the bed 
without another word. A hush de- 
scended on the bedroom while Rodney’s 
busy fingers ferreted among the beads. 
I murmured a farewell, and backed 
out. Irma followed me and closed the 
door, either with reverence or bore- 
dom, I wasn’t sure which. 

“Well,” I said, having forgotten 
what it was I had intended to borrow, 
“good night. I hope he’ll be all right 
to-morrow.” 

“What?” 

“I mean—I hope he gets the owl 
fixed up.” 

“T don’t think he’ll bother much 
with the owls,” she said. There was a 
dreamy look in her eye. “It’s a 
difficult pattern. I believe he’ll con- 
centrate on the rabbits.” 

“T hope so,” I said, “I do indeed.” 

She was picking up Hard Times as 
I left. 

I was not surprised when my young 
daughter received a package by post 
on her birthday a week later containing 
a woolly object from Rodney and 
Irma. My daughter, on the other hand, 
was astonished. We spent many a 
bewildered hour trying to identify it. 
We could get no assistance from 
Gilbert White’s Natural History of 
Selborne. My daughter was convinced 
it was a penguin with an enlarged 
stomach. My wife maintained it was 
a toad. I, of course, kept repeating 
placidly that it was only a rabbit. 
“Either a rabbit,” I said at last, 
grudgingly, “or a male tawny owl.” 

Eventually my daughter pulled off 
its eyes to make ear-rings, and gave 
the creature to the dog next door, who 
ate it. 

A day or two later I met Irma in 
the public library. Before she spoke 
I had time to observe that she was 
carrying a large book entitled Anatomy. 
We passed the time of day, and Irma 
said, “Did your daughter like her 
present ?” 

“Oh, yes,” I said. “She was most 
intrigued. She’s very fond of rabbits.” 

Irma’s face clouded momentarily. 
“Oh, dear,” she said. “What a pity. 

Rodney ought to have done one for 
her.” 

I realized my mistake at once. 
“Instead of a tawny owl?” I said 
cleverly. 


She looked blank. ‘‘No,” she said. 


“Instead of a horse. He took your 
advice, you see. It’s horses now.” 

“Oh, of course,” I said, ‘‘a horse!” 
And we laughed as pleasantly as one 
can in a public library. 

“Er—by the way,” I went on, “how 
did all this start?” 

“It’s occupational therapy,” she 
said. And then added rather wistfully, 
“Or it was.” 

“Good heavens,” I said, “I had no 
idea Rodney had been ill!” 

“He hasn’t,” said Irma. ‘Not yet. 
But you see he happened to mention 
to a very eminent doctor in a tube 
that he wished he could give up 
smoking. And this very eminent 
doctor prescribed occupational therapy. 
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He said all Rodney needed was some- 
thing to take his mind off smoking. 
I’m afraid J suggested the woolly 
things. He started in quite a small 
way, but the thing’s got hold of him. 
At first he just meant to make enough 
for Christmas presents this year. But 
now he’s beginning to talk about a 
factory. It’s really rather worrying, 
but I suppose it will pass.” 

“Yes,” I said, realizing for the first 
time in my life how very wise I am 
never to mention things to very 
eminent doctors in tubes. “And is he 
cured of smoking?” 

“Oh, no,” said Irma, as gaily as she 
could. ‘He smokes more than ever 
now. It helps him to concentrate!” 


° 


Dan 


IS father had made quite a thing 
Of “By Appointment to the 
in a 


The wines he sold were good, and he 

Was pretty strict on C.0.D. 

Young Dan, his son, a likely lad, 

Was no discredit to his dad; 

He managed early on to get 

A job with someone in Debrett; 

Joined up and went to fight in France, 

Fought well, and then, by some mis- 
chance, 

Was put into the bag. He waited 

And duly was repatriated. 

Still young, Dan’s next step was to go 

Backdoor-wise into the F.O. 

He did some jobs for them, and he 

Was trés bien vu in Italy. 

But then he ceased to want to roam; 

He found himself a girl at home 

And married her, and settled down 

And got himself a job in Town. 

The Customs—a Comptrollership, 

And Dan was then a well-paid VIP. 





Mews Wilson + 








However, this success was short. 

It seems some dirty work at Court 

Scuppered his job, and Dan was out, 

With lots to scratch his head about. 

His wife, who’d had a modest pension, 

Not much perhaps, but worth a 
mention 

To bank and creditors, had died; 

Dan hadn’t put much cash aside, 

So, thanks to those palatial whims, 

Soon Dan was riding on the rims. 

Still on the better side of fifty 

He didn’t much like being thrifty. 

He made a little with his pen, 

But had to take odd jobs, and then 

Go out and take odd jobs again. 

He died at sixty, did old Dan, 

A good, but rather chastened man. 


Well, that was Dan. 
wrote— 

This is a point I ought to note 

To keep the record on the rails— 

He wrote The Canterbury Tules. 


Oh, yes, he 














“Perhaps he wants to go out.” 
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“I said I’ve got a sneaking feeling they’ve let us have an Export Only model...” 


Swan With Two Necks 


KY-MERCURIED lies the 
mirror 
beneath the sleeping swan: 
the double image is plumaged 
as perfectly, breast to breast, 
as a snowflake matches a _ snow- 
flake: 
you’d think they’d melt upon 
the river’s liquid surface 
where both have settled to rest. 


Dreameth the sleeping image, 
or dreams the sleeping bird 
tranced in the hollow chamber 
within the narrow head ? 

The ripples ruffle his plumage— 
a zephyr’s breath has shirred 
the glassed reflection floating: 
the mirror has turned to lead. 
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This is the zenith of summer. 

A thousand miles to the north, 

a hundred days in the future 

and lonelier than kings 

though by their peers companioned 
far past the Firth of Forth 
beyond the Arctic circle 

the swans will beat their wings. 


Does he dream of their journey south- 
wards 

under the Northern lights 

between the moon and the earth? 

Tame swan, with the ripples ringing 

your breast on a summer river— 

is tranquil dreaming worth 

the ecstasy of the wild swans 

and they with their souls in their 
winging ? R.C.S. 
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“We shall get that put right just as soon as the labour can 


was a staid man. I had had 

twenty minutes to decide this 
while I slowly approached the counter 
through dogs, baskets and crawling 
children, and I reflected that long 
familiarity with the perverseness of 
material things—sink-grilles, lawn- 
mower grass-catchers, putty—makes a 
man staid. 

“What was it you was wanting?” 
he said to me at last, and gravely 
watched a chain of kettles which 
swung from the ceiling just low enough 
to make a short man duck. I had had 
twenty minutes to decide that the 
direct approach was best, especially 
with such a staid man. None of your 
whimsy. 

“Have you any roofing?” I asked. 

He looked at me, then down at the 
counter, where he was arranging a 
scattering of screw hooks in an orderly 
line of question-marks. “Roofing,” he 
said, and his inflexion was odd; he 
might have been trying to recall when 
he had heard of the stuff before. 
“ Roofing.” 

“T have a garden shed,” I said with 
a touch of bluster, but not meeting his 
eye. “It rains in. I thought perhaps 


| DECIDED that the ironmonger 


Ironmonger’s Hey 


some roofing ” T felt him studying 
me, and trailed off. 

“Don’t you live at Fitzroy Court?” 
he said, but when I looked up he was 
watching the kettles again and stroking 
his jaw with a small paint-brush. 

A poor liar, I said on an artificially 
bright note, “I’d like some Whizzo 
Cleanser as well, before I forget.” He 
forbore to press the point about Fitzroy 
Court, where the tenants have neither 
gardens nor sheds to put in them. 
When he asked me how much roofing 
material I should be wanting the 
inverted commas round “roofing 
material” were unmistakable. He 
tossed a ball of string to someone 
behind me in exchange for a shilling. 

“About twenty square yards,” I 
said lightly. 

“Big shed,” he said evenly. 
youre sure you want roofing?” 

‘Quite sure.” 

“For the roof?” He suddenly 
narrowed his eyes until they glinted 
like brass-headed drawing-pins. 

“Certainly for the roof. It rains in.” 
I must have sounded defiant, because 
he made a slight gesture of admonition 
with a green fish-slice and sighed 
quietly, like a good man who has come 
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be spared from housing.” 


without surprise upon a piece of 
wickedness. 

A customer dressed like an airman 
except for a check cap came out of the 
back part of the shop trundling a 
small, booming cistern in front of him. 
He called “I'll see how we go, then,” 
and went out whistling. The iron- 
monger said “That’s right, Arthur,” 
and threw a bundle of waxed clothes- 
line over my head to a boy who was 
counting tap-washers at the other 
counter. 

“Mrs. Wallis,” explained the iron- 
monger heavily, and the boy said 
“Two ‘un’d thirty-one, two ’un’d 
thirty-two—okay—two °’un’d thirty- 
three 

“T suppose I could manage with a 
bit less,” I said, transferring my weight 
to the other leg. ‘I needn’t do the 
whole roof, I mean.” 

“See,” he said; “trouble is this.” 

A man with a tinny voice said, not 
for the first time, “One an’ a narf 0’ 
twos, an’ two o’ threes, please,” and 
the ironmonger turned away and 
sharply opened and shut a number -of 
rickety drawers with string handles, 
at the same time calling out loudly, 
“Did Mr. Webb get his half-inch 
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brackets?” The boy, who was now 
stacking colanders, answered some- 
thing that might have been anything, 
but the ironmonger slammed the last 
drawer and seemed satisfied. 

“What is?” I asked. 

“What’s what?” 

“What’s the trouble?” 

“No trouble—why ?” 

“You said there was some trouble 
about the roofing.” 

“Oh, that.” He picked up a big old- 
fashioned lock with a bent key in it 
and dropped it under the counter. 
“Yes. Trouble is, see, I got some.” 

“Oh, good. Fine.” 

“But, in a manner of speaking, I 
ain’t.” 

“T don’t quite——” 

“Trouble is, no lino—see ?”’ 

I nodded, humouring him, waiting. 

“That’s the felt want, what you 
might call. Can’t get it.” 

“T know that,” I said, perhaps a 
shade too emphatically ; he banged the 
counter with a tin of Whizzo Cleanser 
and said harshly, “Ah!” He pointed at 
me with the tin. “So you know that?” 

“TI do. I’ve been all over 2 
broke off, biting my lip, and amended 
lamely, “So I’ve heard.” 

A stout woman in a black-feathered 
hat pushed past me holding some sort 
of sprightly wire which sprang about 
dangerously until the ironmonger 
seized it and held it powerless. She 
said, “It sags, and me curtain dangles 
down on me plants.” 

“You been stretching it,” the iron- 
monger said. 

“Only to reach.” 

“Don’t need to stretch it.” 

Got to, to make it reach.” 

He took a small cardboard box from 
a pile; it was printed in bright red, 
“No Toots, No Piuaeina.” He said, 
“You want a four foot, not a three 
foot six.” The woman took the box 
and backed out devastatingly. 

“So I’m selling it for flooring,” said 
the ironmonger, looking me right in 
the eye. 

“Selling what?” I thought I must 
have missed something. “Do you 
mean—— ?”’ 

The boy had placed a stool on the 
other counter and was hoisting a great 
festoon of colanders up to the ceiling. 
He suddenly shrilled “What about 
them brackets for Mr. Webb?”’ 

“T asked you,” shouted the iron- 
monger. 

“And now I’m asking you,” re- 
torted the boy, and dropped most of 
the colanders into a tub of fertilizer. 

“You want to ask Charlie,” bawled 
the ironmonger. 

“T’ve arst ’im,” screamed the boy, 
jumping down. 





The ironmonger had begun to wrap 
up nails in scraps of blotched brown 
paper. I said to him firmly, “Selling 
what for flooring ?” 

“The roofing,” he said, looking sur- 
prised in a staid way. Then he dropped 
his voice and went on: ‘‘ Way I look at 
it, it’s flooring’s the felt want—see ? 
Now take this roofing—got rolls of 
roofing; but who wants roofing? Stick 
it down with bitchumen, now, makes 
lovely flooring, drop o’ polish and it 
comes up shiny black, very smart—two 
bob a yard. But flog it all for roofing, 
where’s the public going to get floor- 
ing? No lino, except you pay the 
earth. That’s why I ask you sure you 
want roofing, not flooring—see?” 

“T see,” I said, thinking hard. 
os 

“T know.” He pitched the parcels 
of nails into a drawer. “It’s roofing 
you want.. Sorry.” He turned away, 
but I gave a small strangled cry and 
made so bold as to lean over and catch 
his sleeve. I swallowed something—my 
pride, no doubt. “As a matter of 


fact,” I said—but I couldn’t say it. 


He turned back and winked. I couldn’t 
have been more surprised if he’d 
turned into a fairy. His voice fell to a 
whisper. 

“Don’t need to be embarrassed.” 
He leaned steeply backwards, support- 
ing himself by some unseen groove 
under the counter. ‘‘ Garden shed, eh ?” 
he said knowingly. “Twenty square 
yards for the roof, eh?” 

“ Allright,” I muttered, scarlet. “All 
right.” 

“Now then.” He swung forward. 
“What was it you was wanting?” 

The man beside me began to whine, 
“One an’ a narf o’ twos ‘ 

“Not you,” said the ironmonger, 
watching me closely. 

“Have you,” I said, ‘“‘any flooring ?” 

“Certainly,” he said, and with a 
jaunty wag of the head led me into 
the back part of the shop. It was 
mercifully dim in there, and I managed 
to murmur, “You see, everyone told 
me that if I asked for flooring you 
wouldn’t let me have any.” 

“No more I would,” said the iron- 
monger. 

And suddenly his laugh exploded 
forth in an ecstasy ofrelease, reverberat- 
ing hugely among the dustpans and 
buckets and zine tanks and Govern- 
ment surplus ammunition boxes. 

J. B. B. 





° ° 


Laundry Under Difficulties 


“The people will then be in the case of 
taking in each others washing and well 
launched on the greasy pole which leads to 
depression.’’—Leader in Rhodesian paper 
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To the North 


= OU don’t mean to say you’re 
going up there to-day. Why 
on earth didn’t you go yester- 
day?” 

“T had too much to do really.” 

“Beats me. All the days of the week 
to choose from and people have to pick 
on Friday. One of the worst. Com- 
mercial travellers going home and 
week-enders coming out. Appalling 
congestion. You’ve got your ticket, I 
suppose.” 

“No, I’m afraid I haven’t.” 

“You'll never do it. This train’ll be 
three minutes late at Baker Street by 
the look of it. Then you’ve got to get 
to King’s Cross. There’ll be the usual 
queue at the booking office and you 
won't even see the train. What about 
luggage?” 

“Oh, that’s all right. 
last week.” 

“You'll be lucky if you see it again. 
My wife lost a hat-box on that line 
last year. Nice job we had. I ran up 
to Doncaster, then I ran out to Tring, 
and in the meantime the wife got hold 
of it at Wood Green.” 

“A most tiring experience, I must 
say.” 

“And after all that do you know 
she never fancied herself again in any 
of those hats.” 

“The whole thing was a blessing in 
disguise perhaps.” 

“Now if you get there to-day, which 
I doubt, and find your luggage hasn’t 
arrived, as' you probably will, don’t 
waste time telephoning, but go round 
to every station within reach. That’s 
the only way. It’ll be raining up there. 
You can’t go by the weather here, you 
know. There’s a trough of low pressure 
to the north.” 

“Qh, dear, not too low, I hope. You 
see, this is a special journey for me. 
I’m being married in Leeds early 
to-morrow and we’re going to Scotland 
directly after.” 

“What! Travelling north by train 
TO - MORROW! But  to-morrow’s 
SaTuRDay!” 


It went up 


Confession 
—_— it may be the gravest of 


crimes, 
I find myself asking at times: 
Was ‘Peter Grimes” written 
By Benjamin Britten 
Or ‘‘ Benjamin Britten” by Grimes ? 





HIS column has just read, in an 

American paper, another article 

with the pathetic heading “Wuy 
pO THE BritisH Distike Us?” The 
writer does not produce much evidence 
for this assertion. There is a story 
about a Kensington antique-seller who 
put in her window the notice “ Ameri- 
cans not served”. “According to the 
London Press, she put it there because 
she was upset by the loan.” There is 
the usual story about an angry 
“British colonel”. Then there is some 
talk of the mutterings of Left-wing 
Labour Members; and the general 
statement that “The visitor to 
England hears enough in private, 
where expressions of resentment 
against America have become as 
common as the Englishman’s tradi- 
tional grumble at the weather.” 

All this is very surprising, and this 
column hastens to assure the writer 
that this column at least does like 
the Americans, feels no resentment 
towards them, but is rather grate- 
ful for a great many good things 
they have done for and with us; and, 
if things were easier, it would like to 
visit North America at least once a 
year. 

The wounded writer may have more 





ai 


uneventful life.” 





The Cosmic Mess 


evidence than he has given us, but 
he should not permit himself to be 
impressed by the remarks of Left- 
wing lunatics in Parliament or 
Right-wing lunatics outside. When 
the “shabby moneylenders” line was 
heard in the House it was at once 
indignantly howled down. As for the 
other sturdy Britons he has quoted, 
it would be astonishing, it would be 
unnatural, if all the British liked all 
the Americans or all the Americans 
liked all the British. After all, we read 
that in America there are men march- 
ing about with banners saying ‘“ Boy- 
cott British Goops”, but we do not 
sit down and write plaintively “Why 
do the Americans dislike us?” We 
do not believe that all of them do. 

If our American friend had looked 
beyond the lounges and the lobbies 
to the great heart of the people (which 
is quite easy to see) he would have 
found much to reassure him. All over 
the country the British people are 
queueing still to see American films. 
When American film-stars, female and 
even male, appear “in person”, the 
papers are full of their happy landing- 
smiles, the details of their baggage and 
marriages and toilet, their sayings and 
their plans; and the common people 








. and so we come to the final chapters of my singularly 
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gather in great crowds and go into a 
frenzy. We old guys may shake our 
heads over their sense of proportion; 
but we cannot contradict our eyes. 
You cannot build up hysterical praise 
on a foundation of general dislike. 

It is not films only. London receives 
with delight many American plays, 
musical and “straight”, and the gay 
tunes and merry words of that dis- 
liked nation are being whistled and 
sung all day; and not in London only. 
To the variety halls are brought a 
continuous stream of American per- 
formers, many of whom have never 
been allowed on a stage in their own 
country—film artists, radio performers, 
even gramophone singers; not because 
they are always great stage-artists, 
but because they are Americans, and 
the British people are glad to see them. 
This column wonders whether Mr. 
Danny Kaye would support the view 
that the British dislike the Americans. 

If he had rubbed more shoulders in 
the streets our visitor would have 
found that nearly every Briton in the 
street uses some of the American 
language some time in the day. Most 
of the columns in the “popular” papers 
use it all the time—or, at least, they 
keep popping in phrases like “going 
places” to show they know it. Many 


national papers “carry”  gossip- 
columns from New York. Many of 


our radio singers and band-conductors 
think it right to pretend that they are 
American-born, when they are not. 
And the children playing at the street 
corners, if they are not imitating an 
American gangster of long ago are 
imitating an American actor of the 
present day. 

This column does not pretend to be 
wildly keen about all this, much as 
it likes the Americans; indeed, it some- 
times thinks the Briton is overdoing it. 
But all these things are surely in- 
compatible with any general dislike of 
the Americans in this little island. 

What is good, anyhow, is that we 
have a free Press on both sides and 
can go on discussing publicly whether 
we like each other or not—and finding 
out why not if we don’t. Who can say 
whether the Russians like the English, 
or the Americans, or anyone else ? 


* x * * * 


This column hopes that the French 
do not think that the British dislike 
them; for this column likes them too. 
With its wife, two daughters and 
seven grandchildren it has revisited 
for a few days the little hotel on the 
Normandy cliffs to which it first went 
twenty years ago, when the mothers of 
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the petits enfants were pretty petites 
themselves. (This column said to a 
young Frenchman, by the way, “How 
do you distinguish between a petit 
petit-enfant and a grand petit-enfant?” 
He said “How would you distinguish 
between a petit grand-enfant and a 
grand grand-enfant?”’ Fair enough.) 
The Germans sat in the hotel all the 
war, looking out over our sea, blow 
them; and the Canadians fought their 
way past it in the Dieppe Raid. The 
tennis-court is a forest, and, what with 
this and that, the little place is beau- 
coup abimé. Where the dining-room 
was there is now an open space, which 
could be pleasant in the sun, but is 
not so hot in the rain. The small space 
left for sitting on a rainy day has four 
of those French doors which are 
specially designed for banging; and 
the entrances and exits of this column’s 
seven grandchildren, not to mention 
many other folks’ grandchildren, and 
three gallant French maids bearing 
eufs or apéritifs, made rather difficult 
le travail du vieux écrivain. But they 
are making a brave start, and it was 
good to see. Very sensibly, being 
French, they begin with the important 
thing, good food and drink. Tennis- 
courts and bedroom furniture can wait. 
At every breakfast every grandchild 
(and almost every adult) had an auf. 
Butter appeared on demand. At 
almost every lunch there was meat of 
some sort, superbly cooked. Every 
morning we read in the papers that 
poor France was on the verge of 
collapse; but the wuf was always 
there. We came back to good old 
steady, rock-like England, and we 
haven’t seen an ewuf since. It is all 
pretty dréle, is it not? A. P. H. 


No Candlelight 


UMMY! Oh, Mummy, I’ve 
M been looking for you every- 
where for simply ages. Well, 
everywhere except just behind this 
teeny little bush. Well, it’s quite a 
good way all up one side of the garden 
and then down the other; I never 
thought of you picking things behind 
this teeny little bush. Well, I’m not 
really eating them. I’m just 
Mummy, did you know Christopher’s 
got a most enormous balloon, a lovely 
red one, and he won’t lend it to me, 
and could you tell him to lend it to me, 
Mummy, could you? Because you 
know I can’t buy a balloon, not this 
week, not an enormous red balloon 
like that, because of not having any 
money, because you didn’t let me have 
any because of that window; so could 

















“And almost before you can look round here we are in 
New York.” 


you, Mummy, please, because I want 
it for my exhibition? 

Well, my exhibition. Well, my 
exhibition that I’m making. You 
know, my exhibition, the one I’m 
making. Well, all the things I got in 
the holiday, and then I might have a 
few other things to make it a bit 
bigger—you know, the bird’s skeleton, 
and all those sheep’s teeth, and those 
stones you said some people polished. 
Mummy, why do people polish stones? 
Why do they polish stones? It seems 
a funny sort of thing to do to polish 
a stone, doesn’t it—I mean to keep on 
polishing it? 

Well, it’s in my bedroom; and please 
Mummy, please may I borrow those 
lovely huge coloured candles Auntie 
Mag gave you for Christmas? Well, 
she likes us calling her Mag—honestly 
she likes it; it’s what she likes being 
called, Mag. Well, I wanted them to 
light up the exhibition—you know, to 
make a nice light. No, but I was going 
to draw the curtains. Well, so that 
we could have the candles all beauti- 
fully lighted. Well, because it’s an 
exhibition. Honestly, Mummy, it’s 
not dangerous, honestly. Auntie Mag 
wouldn’t have given you anything 
dangerous. And I’ve put on the notice 
Candlelight. 

Well, the notice I’ve put on the gate. 
Haven’t you noticed it, my lovely 
notice I put on the gate? Mummy, it 
says Candlelight, and I told Miss Fisk 
candlelight. Well, when I sold her a 
ticket. She gave me twopence, but it’s 
not enough for an enormous balloon. 
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Well, Mummy, it’s an Exhibition; 
well, of course you can’t sell a ticket 
without taking the money. They 
always have to sell the tickets—it’s 
because of all the trouble it takes 
making an exhibition; all people that 
make exhibitions have tickets at the 
door. I’m going to punch it with my 
bus-conductor’s puncher; she said shed 
love to come, and I told her Candlelight 
specially, Mummy. 

Oh, well, I shall have to alter the 
notice, It’ll spoil everything, Mummy 
—well, nearly everything. All except 
I might hang the balloon over the door, 
only Christopher won’t lend it to me. 
Mummy, could you please tell Chris- 
topher to lend me his balloon because 
of me having an exhibition just when 
I happened not to be having any 
pocket-money and no candles either? 
Auntie Mag must have known they 
were quite safe, Mummy. Why would 
she ever give us anything that would 
burn us all to the ground? She prob- 
ably thought perhaps I should probably 
make an exhibition, and she probably 
thought how nice if I made an exhibi- 
tion if I had all those huge coloured 
candles to light it up. Do you think 
that’s what she thought, Mummy ? 
Well, I’d asked her for the paints, so 
probably that’s why it was you she 
had to give the coloured candles to in 
case I had an exhibition. 

Oh, well! Well, anyway, Mummy, 
could you just tell Christopher to lend 
me his balloon; it’s such an enormous 
red one, just for my exhibition; could 
you, Mummy, please? 





N its fashion Eden End is 
another of Mr. Priest- 
LEY’s time plays. There is 
nothing experimental here 
in either theory or practice. 
But what PrresTLey does is suddenly 
to open a window upon Nineteen 
Twelve: for a couple of hours we live 
in that Northern village—live eagerly 
and feel keenly—and when the shutters 
close again we do not believe that the 
people, the Kirbys, have slipped out of 
sight for ever. They must always be 
near: Nineteen Twelve is just outside 
that window, waiting to be revisited. 
PrresTLEY has not tried vaguely to 
summon a fading past with 
a few whisks of the pencil; 
instead he has stolen two 
or three hours from Time 
and fixed them indelibly. 
Among his score of plays 
there is nothing more true 
and enduring than this: 
it is as firm-as the grey- 
green hills and the stone 
walls of the North. 

Eden End is not the 
hieratic PRIESTLEY, or the 
polemical PRIESTLEY, or 
the innovator, the preacher, 
the farceur. It is, simply, 
PRIESTLEY the story-teller, 
the plain man at home in 
his own Yorkshire, in a 
period he appreciates and 
among the people he knows. 
Here, over a pipe, he tells 
the story of Eden End, 
and the shutters fly from 
the window, and we are 
back again on that after- 
noon of early autumn when 
Wilfred at the piano is 
picking out the waltz from 
Gipsy Love and Stella is 
already on her way in the 
station trap among the 
“deep rich autumn smell— 
smoke and dead leaves and 
the moor all mixed up.” 
The story was good in 
1934; it has not rubbed with wear, 
though by this time most playgoers 
can tell you something of the theme, 
the setting, and the Kirbys of Eden 
End with their quirks of character: the 
doctor himself, the daughters—strug- 
gling actress and stay-at-home—and 
the son, a cheerful cub from West 
Africa. 

“Too Nineteen Twelve altogether,” 
says Kirby at one point. Visitors to 
the Duchess will be glad to return to 
those early-Georgian years before the 
world shook. Mr. PRrEsTLEY is a good 
companion: so, too, are the members 
of the present cast in Mr. MicHarL 
Macowan’s revival. Much depends 


At the Play 





Eden End (Ducness)—For Dear Life (EMBAssy) 


upon the sisters: Stella, who left Eden 
End for fame upon the stage, and who 
returns without the fame and with a 
hunger for home, and Lilian, who has 
never left the village and who will not 
have her life destroyed. Miss ANGELA 
BADDELEY, the new Stella, acts with 
all her moving directness: in the early 
scenes she fulfils to a hair PRrESTLEY’s 
instruction that, although Stella’s 
emotions must be quite sincere, she 





[For Dear Life 


THE COMPOSER FACES THE MUSIC. 


ee a a Mr. Jutian D’ ALBIEe 
Myfanwy Grey... ...... .. . Miss Sonta DRESDEL 


cannot help being at first a shade 
larger than life. She and the Lilian 
(Miss Jessica SPENCER) touch off 
excitingly the flash-and-outbreak of 
the quarrel. Miss SpENcER has de- 
veloped finely: she thinks before she 
speaks—this is less obvious than it 
may sound—and her precision and 
control are enviable. Mr. NicHoLas 
HANNEN, as the tired, kindly G.P. 
who is the father of the Kirby sisters, 
does not magnify the part: wisely he 
coaxes it along without straining, and 
the piece is all the better for his reti- 
cence. Mr. Eric Berry is similarly 
loyal to his author in a part that could 
have been over-driven: the third-class 
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actor who is Stella’s hus- 
band and who searches for 
the wan gaiety of Eden 
End during those moist 
autumn days. No “drunk” 
scene in the modern theatre is funnier 
than that now conducted with intense 
solemnity and, as the author insists, 
without hiccupping, by Mr. Berry and 
by Mr. Brian Nissen as the young 
Kirby from “Bri’ish West.” As they 
hear the chimes at midnight they 
agree, profoundly and contemplatively, 
that Life’s a Wonderful Thing and that 
there’s Something About It. There is 
certainly something about this play: 
although it contains hardly 
a theatrical trick, when- 
ever it is revived it takes 
game and rubber. 


Mr. LionEL Brown, on 
the other hand, is full of 
tricks but finds it hard to 
make his contract. He 
calls the new Embassy 
piece For Dear Life, and 
indeed, during most of 
the evening, he is working 
away for dear life trying 
to assemble a play from 
his notes and fragments. 
A famous composer with 
a past and a Welsh cottage; 
her neighbour, a_ testy 
ophthalmic surgeon; a 
blind revivalist,the nephew 
of a_ talkative bishop: 
these ought to be shuffled 
into a play, but until the 
third act we cannot see any 
kind of pattern emerging 
from Mr. Brown’s anxious 


efforts. It is enough to 
say, I think, that the 
blind man (Mr. Basti 


APPLEBY) gets a wife but 
not his sight; that the 
Bishop of Bethesda (Mr. 
JULIAN D’ALBIE) _ gets 
everything but his own 
way; and that Myfanwy 
(Miss SontA DRESDEL) will get what 
is coming to her: happiness, the author 
seems to feel, though we cannot help 
doubting it. The tragedy here is the 
waste of Miss DrEsDEL. A leopardess 
should never be compelled to play 
kittens—and this Myfanwy is a whole 
basketful. While we watch Miss 
DRESDEL prowling and gliding, and 
listen to her silky purr, we have to 
regret (as so often in the past) that an 
actress of her uncommon quality must 
lack the dramatist to match her. We 
need her upon the stair at beleaguered 
Dunsinane. Far better that than these 
skittish solemnities on the mistier verge 


of Wales. J.C. T. 
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At the Ballet 





Les Ballets des Champs Elysées 
(PRINcES THEATRE) 


HE Ballets des Champs Elysées 

have won a great reputation in 
London, and a large audience was 
present on the first night of their new 
season to welcome them back. The 
best item in the programme was 
CocTEAv’s ballet Le Jeune Homme et la 
Mort, danced with greater brilliance 
than ever before by JEAN BABILEE 
and NATHALIE PHILIPPART. In this 
ballet about a young man who is 
driven to hang himself by the girl he 
loves, BABILEE dances like a panther. 
He has astonishing elevation and 
muscular control, and performs extra- 
ordinary feats, such as turning somer- 
saults in slow motion—a superficial 
kind of brilliance, perhaps, but always 
beautiful to watch. Les Forains seems 
to be suffering a little from staleness, 
probably the price of too great popu- 
larity. The air of improvisation which, 
with Savausrt’s brilliant score, con- 
stitutes the poignant charm of this 
ballet has somehow lapsed into untidi- 
ness, and the effect is spoiled. The 
Black Swan pas de deux from Swan 
Lake was danced with enormous gusto 
by IRENE SkorIK and JEAN GUELIs, 
who seem able to perform any number 
of fouettés, leaps, turns, entrechats, 
and so forth without the least fatigue 
—and then to repeat them if necessary. 
This is the first time we remember 
seeing a danseuse repeat the famous 
thirty-two fouettés. 

By far the most surprising item on 
the programme proved, however, to 
be Treize Danses. It drew inspiration 
from VERLAINE’S poem Clair de Lune, 
was dressed by the world-famous 
couturier CHRISTIAN Dror, had music 
by Grittry, choreography by RoLanp 
Petit, and a general effect that was 
odd indeed. The trouble almost cer- 
tainly began with the quotation from 
VERLAINE that headed the programme: 


Votre dme est un paysage choisi 
Que vont charmant masques et 
bergamasques 
Jouant du luth, et dansant, et quasi 
Tristes sous leurs déguisements 
fantasques. ... 


VERLAINE uses words like perfumes, 
his verses murmur like a summer 
breeze stirring moonlit lilac blossoms, 
and the atmosphere they evoke domin- 
ates all else—for the moment at least. 
Their counterpart is the music of 
Faurt. With Dior’s wonderful New 
Look in masques—Clowns, Harle- 
quins, Papillons, dominoes—before our 








““ Good heavens ! 


eyes, the rum-ti-rum of GrETRY in our 
ears, and with VERLAINE in mind, we 
were overcome with the odd sensation 
of having somehow strayed into a 
picture called “Twenty Costumes in 
Search of a Ballet”? by some disciple 
of Salvador Dali. We seemed to see 
VERLAINE in a huge black velvet 
domino floating about upside down, 
with CHRISTIAN Dior, in a_ blue 
vacuum studded with pink lanterns, 
velvet tam-o’-shanters, diamond 
collars, tartan petticoats, horsehair 
plumes and apricot satin breeches. 
Let us say at once that Dior’s cos- 
tumes are the last word in elegance 
and beauty of colour, and that Death 
by Dior is a matter of black ostrich 
plumes, a diamond crown, elegant 
sophistication and Absolutely No 
Sting. But the combination of VER- 
LAINE and Dror has proved too much 
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Men Friday, Saturday and Sunday.” 


for Grétry and Roxanp Petit. This 
is a pity; because, had VERLAINE’s 
inspiration been followed instead of 
abandoned halfway, and the brilliant 
fantasies of Dior presented in an 
atmosphere of fragile melancholy with 
moonlight and “grands jets d’eau 
sveltes parmi les marbres,” this ballet 
could have been a thing of beauty. 

D. ¢. B. 


° ° 


“Giving evidence in Wolverhampton 
County Court to-day in a claim for £100 
damage to greens brought by the trustees of 
Bilston Golf Club against J. Brindley, Red 
House Farm, Noose Lane, Willenhall, 
caused by his cattle while grazing there, Mr. 
Horace Pearman, the president of the club, 
told Judge Norris that one day last summer 
while playing in a competition a bull was 
on the course.”—“Birmingham Mail.” 


Didn’t he have to be, to qualify ? 




















“May I have Bernard Shaw’s autograph, please, 
daddy?” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





A Happy Warrior 

War AsI Knew It (W.H. ALLEN, 18/-) is General GEORGE 
S. PatTon’s account of his campaigns, compiled from his 
letters to his wife and his diaries. The letters, which cover 
the landing in Morocco, the Tunisian campaign and the 
invasion of Sicily, are full of lively touches evoking both 
scenes and persons, and also building up an impression of 
the general himself, shrewd, downright and overbearing, 
yet, when not otherwise disposed, jovial and even sym- 
pathetic. It is a pity the whole book does not consist of 
letters to Mrs. Patton; for though there are several passages 
in the second part, which covers the great drive across 
Europe, as vivid as, say, the general’s accounts of his visits 
to the Sultan of Morocco, there are masses of detail which 
may interest a student of military tactics, but which, for 
the general reader, only serve to blur the outline of a 
wonderful story. The view that General Montgomery did 
the hard unspectacular fighting and broke the German 
morale, and that General Patton careered across France 
and Germany with only enough opposition to prevent him 
from getting bored, finds no support in this book. The 
only complimentary reference to Montgomery is semi- 
ironical, and is immediately qualified by a joke at the 
expense of his lack of speed. However, in real life the 
happy warrior is not the earnest, self-effacing model of all 
the pacific virtues imagined by Wordsworth. He is the 
man who is happy only in action, and Patton will certainly 
rank with the highest names in this class—with Coeur de 
Lion, Peterborough, Charles XII and John Nicholson. 

H. K. 
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“Literary Patriotic Duke” 


Su Tungpo, major poet, prose-writer, painter and calli- 
graphist, was also a magistrate, a palace official, an imperial 
contractor, a maker (and drinker) of home-made wines, and 
a contemporary of William the Conqueror. He was, says 
Mr. Lry Yurane, the first Chinese poet to infuse Confucian 
humanism with Buddhist mysticism. He was a friend of 
monks and boatmen; and he lived under three emperors, 
one good, one middling and one bad. The integrity and 
individualism for which his verse was a vehicle brought 
him not only enemies but exile. Seventy years after his 
death a fourth emperor wrote a preface to his collected 
works. There are still extant seventeen hundred poems, 
eight hundred private letters, some diaries and paintings, 
as well as incised inscriptions laudatory and satiric. So it 
will be seen that the biographer has not been short of 
material for a full-dress life of The Gay Genius (HEINE- 
MANN, 15/-). The trouble has been the marshalling not 
only of Su Tungpo’s happy abundance but of extraneous 
matter—all from original Chinese sources—which throws 
light on his domestic, artistic and patriotic activities. 
His was a time when, owing to “the triumphant misrule of 
petty politicians . . . good, honest men, one by one, took 
to the woods.” The difficulty here is to see the woods for 
the trees—but both are well worth seeing. H. P. E. 


More Pudding than Relish 


Yorkshire novelists, like Yorkshire cricketers, tend to 
solidity rather than brilliance. Their innings are often both 
long and fruitful, but they prefer to play themselves 
thoroughly in before they get down to the business of 
scoring. So is it with Mr. Leo Wats.ey. It is true that 
he has made his Master Mariner (Coturns, 9/6) beat up 
his wife and get both delirium tremens and religion ere 
many pages have been turned, but then he settles down to 
the careful building up of scene and character, particularly 
subsidiary character, and the book is nearly half through 
before anything else has happened more exciting than what 
is surely the lengthiest Wesleyan Christmas entertainment, 
in itself or in the description of it, on record. Nor, even 
after that, are the salient events of the story much more 
than an intermittent punctuation of a gradual and all too 
level development. Tom Bransby is as gloomy in his piety 
as in his potations, but this is suggested rather than illus- 
trated. His pretty daughter grows up, and so does the 
son of his arch-anathema, the sardonic and atheistical 
village blacksmith, and, boy having duly met girl, these 
two make as amiable a couple as ever came out of a book; 
but the scenes in which they are exhibited together are very 
occasional. There is, at long last, a not unmoving dénoue- 
ment, in which Dunkirk plays its part, and the local colour 
is admirable throughout. But it is possible, it would seem, 
for a novelist to be too conscientious. F. B. 


A Poet’s Scotland 


One cannot imagine a finer prelude to the understanding 
of a poet’s country—as it is, has been and, by implication, 
might be—than Mr. G. 8. Fraser’s Vision of Scotland 
(ELEK, 25/-). An essay of two thousand six hundred words 
surveys the Border and Galloway, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
the North-East, the Highlands and the Isles. Each section 
is illustrated by excellent photographs and rather scrawny 
drawings—a rise and fall of competence as universally 
evident as it is economically understandable. Returning 
to Scotland from Eritrea, the essayist got the historic bones 
of his book well articulated before clothing them with 
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contemporary flesh. His honesty matches his eloquence ; 
and it is characteristic of his sense of justice that the good 
intentions of Lord Leverhulme’s Hebridean schemes are 
as fairly stressed as mass-production’s total failure to 
sustain a “quality” (or even a “quantity”) Scotland. 
Mr. FRaAsER’s account of the Highlands—a Red Indian 
reservation “but less well looked after’—might have 
mentioned the double purchase-tax imposed by the Socialists 
on handwoven tweed, a tax against which only four 
Scottish Labour members voted. Scottish culture, how- 
ever, is rekindled; and with spiritual unity—both, the 
author conjectures, a legacy from Columba—may yet 
rebuild a nation whose highest motives for survival are 
failing, as elsewhere, to stand up to the lowest. 4H. P. E. 





Eric Muspratt 


Readers of My South Sea Island, which sold very well 
twenty years ago, will remember Mr. Ertc MusprRatT as one 
of those wild untamed souls who, once they put pen to 
paper, cannot but go on talking about themselves in- 
definitely. When a natural vagabond looks back over 
his life he perceives himself as the only constant and 
permanent object in it, and is therefore certain, should he 
write his memoirs, to get himself out of focus with the other 
objects in it. There is much of incidental interest in 
Mr. MuspratTt’s autobiography, Fire of Youth : The Story of 
Forty-five Years’ Wandering (GERALD DuckwortH, 12/6), 
but the total effect is incoherent and monotonous. His 
unfixed temperament was inherited from his father, a 
clergyman who, “summoned for assaults upon neighbours 
here and there,” abandoned his ministry and tried his hand 
at various occupations—carpentry, house-painting, poultry- 
farming, and so on. The youthful Muspratr wandered 
about the States, worked on the wharves in Honolulu, 
served a short term in Cape Town for illegal entry into the 
Union of South Africa, rambled over Europe, had a look 
at Asia, and became a best-seller in London. The strong 
wine of success went, he says, to his head; but the morning 
after saw him on the road again. His Communist sym- 
pathies took him to Russia, a lack of sympathy in Com- 
munists returned him to the outer world, and the book 
closes with: “‘P.S.—I ended up in Japan on the first of 
September, 1945.” H. K. 





The Colour of the Past 


In the affectionate irony with which Mr. Brian Lunn 
looks back to the alarms and excursions of his childhood 
there is more than a touch of Life With Father. The 
alarms came easily from the ups and downs of the family 
travel business, run by his dynamic parent as a curious 
blend of commerce and revivalism; the excursions were 
generally to the Alps, which young Englishmen were being 
encouraged to master without infringement of the Noncon- 
formist conscience, and where he was lucky enough to spend 
several months each year. This early life is charmingly 
recaptured in Switchback (EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 15/-), 
an autobiography with the merit of turning inward to the 
man himself and not outward to a string of names and 
places. It is a very sensitive and honest piece of work, 
wittily written, with many beautiful descriptive passages, 
its keynote a Proustian longing to relive even the unhappi- 
ness of past experience. 
mental distortions of a bad nervous breakdown during the 
first war are set down should be a lesson to psychiatrists 
in the flexibility of English. The later part of the book, 
relating in great detail the gradual breakdown of his 
marriage, is likely to be less comfortable reading to those 


The clarity with which the. 


who prefer other people’s bedroom doors to be kept shut. 
But, fortunately, Mr. Lunn’s sense of irony rarely deserts 
him, and the report he includes from a French divorce 
detective is an acceptable literary treasure. _E. O. D. K. 





Alexander II’s Russia 


The Russian winter affords much time for reading and 
doubtless is therefore largely responsible for the Russian 
love of inordinately long novels in which a host of characters 
ceaselessly appear and re-appear merely to engage in 
endless conversations. War and Peace has served for nearly 
eighty years as an example that Russian novelists, both at 
home in Russia and in exile like Mr. Mark ALDANOV, have 
sought without success to surpass. In that immortal story 
Tolstoi painted a wonderful pieture of Alexander I and 
Napoleon I against the war-scarred background of their 
time. What Tolstoi did for Alexander I’s age Mr. ALDANov, 
with much less understanding of human nature but also 
with less philosophising, has done very entertainingly for 
Alexander II and his time in Before the Deluge (Cap, 
12/6), ably translated by Miss Rovutsky. While the 
central theme of his dramatic story is-the Nihilist con- 
spiracy that culminated on March 13, 1881, in the Liberator 
Tsar’s assassination, Mr. ALDANOv by frequent changes of 
scene manages to assemble a gallery filled with striking 
portraits of great contemporaries such as Bismarck, Wagner, 
Bakunin, and—a brilliant study—Dostoievsky, and even 
shifts the scene to distant Hawarden to draw an ill-informed 
likeness of Mr. Gladstone that is no more than a bad 
caricature. . Beside these painstaking studies of the great 
stand out delightful thumb-nail sketches of the humble 
circus troupe—pulsating with life. Thirty years of exile 
have fortunately failed to efface the real Russia in Mr. 
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ASUALLY running my eye 
along the fiction shelves at the 


library the other day I counted 
five titles containing the word “twelve” 
or “dozen’’— 

Twelve Against Deborah 

The Baker’s Dozen Murders 

The Twelve Messieurs 

Hemlock Before Twelve 

Twelve Lamps of Obsidian 


I was not altogether surprised. Twelve 
has suddenly become a fashionable 
number again after an eclipse lasting 
more than two hundred years. You 
must have noticed it. Nowadays 
people snatch their tickets from the 
bus conductor and study the serial 
number eagerly, and there is great 
excitement if the digits add up to 
twelve. It is considered lucky to 
obtain the twelfth place in a queue; 
to find twelve (or more) plum-stones 
in a helping of pie; to be born, married 
or directed on the twelfth day of the 
month. People no longer meet for 
lunch at one o’clock—‘“Let’s make it 
twelve sharp,” they giggle. I have 
even heard of houses numbered twelve 
selling at greatly inflated prices. 

A cigarette-case containing pre- 
cisely twelve cigarettes is thought to 
be an incredible freak of fortune. To 
get twelve pennies in exchange for a 


“What charming handwriting!” 


Twelve 


shilling is a delightful surprise. I am 
told that the most coveted place in 
the English team against the Aus- 
tralians (with Lindwall and Miller) this 
summer was twelfth man. 

How can all this be explained? I 
don’t think it can. Numbers enjoy 
their cycles of popularity just like 
colours, poets and bustles. A few 
years ago five was all the rage—five- 
year plans, five-day weeks, Beet- 
hoven’s “Fifth,” ““V” for Victory, the 
“Big Five” and so on. Forty years 
ago it was ‘“‘seven.” Inexplicable. 

All the same, I can’t help feeling that 
the novelists are following the fashion 
with a motive, that their twelves and 


dozens have real significance and 
purpose. Everybody knows that for 


a modern novel to succeed it must adapt 
easily and translate powerfully into 
Technicolor. The clever novelist writes : 

“Desmond was one of those husky 
he-males who scarcely know their own 
strength. Tallish and extremely well 
put together, he walked easily, his 
hands trailing. He had large canti- 
levered ears, teeth like an organ key- 
board, heavy eyebrows supporting a 
narrow corrugated ‘brow and very 
generous lips. His voice was deep and 
low like a sugar-coated tuba. . .”; 
and the film magnate leaps from his 
couch, grabs half a dozen ‘phones and 
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tells the world that he’s just dis- 
covered a great story for Clark Gable, 
yessirs, a real pipperoo, a staggering, 
breathtaking motion-pitcher. 

Well, you know all about that. But 
has it occurred to you that the modern 
novelist must also think and write in 
terms of the radio serial? To have a 
novel adapted for broadcasting or 
dramatized for radio and presented in 
twelve weekly instalments is one of the 
big plums of the writing game. So far 
the B.B.C. has selected its serials from 
novelists who are in no position to 
bicker about terms or treatment— 
Galsworthy, Trollope, Bennett and 
Jane Austen; but the time will come 
when the listener will demand con- 
temporary stuff, buxom, full-blooded 
historical romances and psychological 
thrillers. And the modern novelist 
knows this. He constructs his story 
in such a way that it fractionalizes 
perfectly and obviously into twelve 
aliquot parts and so that each episode 
contains all the ingredients of success- 
ful radio—action, love interest, an 
opening for Elgar and scope for the 
sound - effects department. He in- 
corporates the suggestive word 
“twelve” or something similar in his 
title (I hear that the first draft of 
Mr. Norman Collins’s best-seller was 
entitled London Regional Belongs to 
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Me), and numbers his chapters very 
clearly 1-12, using Arabic numerals 
for easier recognition. And of course 
he contrives to sow his text with good 
broad hints: 

“Hetty galloped towards the station 
in a state of wild excitement. Her 
horse seemed infected with her high 
spirits and cloppity-clopped, snorted 
and cloppity-clopped vigorously the 
whole way. On the hard metalled 
road his hooves sounded like coconut 
shells banging against a marble-topped 
wash-stand. As she galloped Hetty 
sang lustily above the storm—a little 
number from down Argentina-way. 
And she seemed to hear the familiar 


HE ball is preposterously short 

and I have swept it powerfully 

towards the square leg boundary 
with that curious scooping movement 
which is so distinctive a feature of my 
cricket. To give the stroke added force 
I am now following through with the 
full weight of the body, the right 
shoulder leading. 

Two things then occur. 

First, the head passes through an 
angle of ninety degrees and the ball is 
thus brought back into the line of 
sight. I note at once that it is still 
travelling towards the square leg 
boundary, but I do not now think that 
it is likely ever to get there as a fields- 
man with large hairy hands is standing 
in a position to catch it. 

Second, the follow-through con- 
tinues with unchecked enthusiasm, its 
essential freedom restricted only by 
the rigid position of the legs. Also the 
knees appear to have. become locked. 
This causes me to overbalance and I 
engulf my stumps. By this time the 
fieldsman has caught the ball. 

I am, therefore, out. 

Again I have not scored and my 
season’s average is now reduced to ‘82. 
Clearly my position in the side must be 
in some jeopardy, the more so as I have 
not been asked to bowl since 8th May. 
Altogether, explanations are likely to 
be demanded on my return to the 
pavilion and the thought crosses my 
mind that it would be advisable to be 
in good voice. Much will indeed depend 
on my powers of repartee during the 
next few minutes. 

Harsh tones now intrude on my 
meditations. It is the wicket-keeper. 

“Shouldn’t be surprised,” he says, 
“if you weren’t out. Or were you 
thinking of appealing to the M.C.C.?” 

This calls for sarcasm and I am 


accompaniment of José Hermano and 
his Rumba Eight. 

“At the station she leapt down, 
patted her horse affectionately, if 
rather heavily, and looked round for 
Bob. He advanced rapidly in his 
strong hob-nailed boots and kissed her 
full in the face. 

“*Left it pretty fine, darling, didn’t 

ou?’ he said. 

‘Not too fine for British Railways,’ 
she laughed infectiously. 

“Bob chuckled and scraped his boots 
on the concrete. 

““*How about a quick one?’ he said. 
‘I sure need one.’ 

“Lead me to it,’ laughed Hetty. 


° ° 


On Having Batted 


pleased to find that when I say “On 
the whole, I think, no,” he is reduced 
to silence. 

Second slip then says “If you’re 
number ten, what’s the next one like ?”’ 

Before replying I pull myself to my 
feet, embracing the wicket-keeper’s 
legs for leverage. Then I say “It’s the 
Lad,” and am gratified to note his 
dismayed expression. Our Lads are 
generally known to be good for twenty 
or so, provided somebody can stay 
with them. This week’s one is about 
eleven, some six foot five and dread- 
fully keen. Already he has jumped 
down the pavilion steps and is leaping 
towards the wicket with long bounding 
strides. Like all our Lads, he wears 
shorts and a single whalebone pad 
which flaps dismally. 

The time has now come to withdraw 
and I therefore tuck my bat under the 
left arm in the well-known manner 
which I picked up from Bradman 
during his 1930 tour. With poise and 
infinite dignity I turn towards the 
pavilion. 

“Forgot your ’at,” says the umpire, 
who has approached in order to adjust 
the stumps. Quietly and unhurriedly I 
return, pick it off the ground and 
replace it on my head, the peak well 
over the eyes as a protection against 
the bright sunlight. I am on the point 
of asking for guard when I recall that 
I am out. 

Again I turn towards the pavilion, 
this time with the eyes cast modestly 
on the ground. I have advanced some 
three or four paces when I am halted 
by the sound of stamping feet. 

Alarmed, I look up hastily. It is the 
Lad who, as soon as he catches my eye, 
stops dead in his tracks, his features 
contorted. For a moment we stand 
there staring at each other. Then from 
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“Bob led her away through an 
animated crowd of porters and shunt- 
ing trucks. He poured out a long 
drink, siphoned a splash of soda. 

***Well, here’s how!’ he roared. 

“Hetty drank thirstily and banged 
her glass on the counter. 

““Ah, that’s better,’ she laughed. 
‘I needed that.’ 

“Suddenly a whistle sounded . . .” 

Not really first class, perhaps, but 
good radio. And good radio is terribly 
difficult to write. I ought to know. 
Why, at this very moment I’m trying 
to adapt one of Shakespeare’s plays 
for radio serialization. T'welfth Night, 
naturally. Hop. 


, 


behind I hear the umpire saying ‘‘ Wot, 
is ’e still ere?” This has the effect of 
breaking my trance and I move forward 
again briskly. As I come abreast of the 
Lad I give him an encouraging smile 
and a friendly pat on the back. 

“Want to watch him carefully,” I 
say. “Turns a good bit from the off.” 

The Lad does not reply to this, but I 
can hear the sharp hiss of his breath. 
Suddenly he leaps forward again and a 
split second later he is at the wicket, 
crouched and waiting for the ball to 
be delivered. No Lad of ours has ever 
been known to take guard. 


Thus I am left alone with my 
thoughts. Ahead stretches what is 


known as the long walk back and I am 
reminded of the occasion when Cedric, 
our captain, remarked that the grounds- 
man had complained I was wear- 
ing away a track. The trouble with 
Cedric is that he takes his cricket so 
seriously. . . . 

Yes, he is there waiting for me at 
the bottom of the steps. For a moment 
he is speechless. He raises his eyes to 
heaven. 

To this there is only one answer and 
I laugh heartily. 

Then Cedric says, “For pity’s sake 
... that stroke.” 

“A family heirloom,” I reply. “My 
father, as you know, once bowled Grace.” 

Cedric pauses, breathing heavily. 
Flash-like, I follow up. 

“The Lad breathes like that.too,” I 
point out. “But I think in his case it 
is simply adenoids. One must in- 
quire...” 

Applause ripples and Cedric’s atten- 
tion is momentarily diverted. The Lad 
has cracked his first ball through the 
covers for four. 

Quickly I skip into the locker- 
room. ... 





Y intuition is a thing that has 

caused me a lot of trouble, 

one way and another, right 

from the time I was twelve years old 

and had an intuition I could lick a boy 

a head taller than myself. The great 

drawback to my intuition, you see, is 

that it is not reliable. It lets me down 

in a number of ways, of which the 

Derby is an example that springs 
readily to the mind. 

This is probably because, when I am 
really in need of my intuition, it does 
not seem to work automatically but 
has to be coaxed with suggestions. 
When I want my intuition to buckle 
down to doing something useful at last 
and find me the Derby winner, I have 
to prod it to life and set it going by 
lingeringly repeating to it the list of 
runners over and over again. Even 
then, when my intuition has at last 
reluctantly plumped for a horse— 
largely, I think, to keep me quiet—I 
have a distinct intuition that my 
intuition is wrong, and these are the 
few occasions when my intuition is 
correct. 

I once bought a house I did not 
want, solely on the urgent advice of 
my intuition. My intuition, imprac- 
tical as ever, omitted to note that the 
house was two miles from the station 
and there were no buses. It also 
neglected to inquire into the state of 
the drains, or to point out to me that 
the phrase “Electricity available” 
actually means that it is not available. 
To my intuition’s disapproval, I sold 
out at a loss just before the war. 
To-day, of course, it is never tired of 





My Intuition 


reminding me that if only I’d listened 
to it and hung on for a few years I 
could have sold that house at a clear 
profit of at least three thousand 
pounds. 

My intuition does not always work 
so extravagantly. Weeks may go 
by without its attempting anything 
more ambitious than prophesying the 
weather, with indifferent success. Then, 
without any warning, it will take a 
turn for the worse and suddenly fancy 
itself at playing the market. At the 
best of times I do not understand 
stocks and shares, and neither does my 
intuition. But it won’t admit that for 
a moment. I am probably glancing 
down the stop-press in the evening 
paper, skimming through the City 
prices to get to the close of play, when 
my intuition will spring to life. It will 
give me a sharp jab and whisper 
“Zorabian Wildcats!” It’s never 
heard of Zorabian Wildcats before, 
knows nothing whatever about them— 
just likes the sound of the name. It 
goes on whispering ‘“‘Zorabian Wild- 
cats,” day and night, for weeks on end, 
until, to get a little peace, I give in and 
buy it a few. Once it’s got them my 
intuition loses interest in them right 
away. It has no further advice to 
offer, about when to sell. I am left 
stuck with a block of Zorabian Wild- 
cats I haven’t the least use for. 

At other times my intuition is apt 
to take itself painfully seriously as a 
serendipitist. It has not the slightest 
justification for this. It can’t tell 
pewter from antimony, or inlay from 
veneer. But that doesn’t deter it. As 
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I am walking along the street—often 
in a considerable hurry, without a 
moment to spare—it will spot a 
second-hand shop and shove me inside. 
It sets me sorting through trays of 
rubbish, giving me a meaning little 
nudge about every third article I pick 
up. What is more, it makes me brag 
insufferably about my finds to my 
bored friends. “‘Here’s a little thing I 
stumbled across in the King’s Road 
last week,” I say boastfully, displaying 
some tinny candlestick or late nine- 
teenth century snuff-box. “Just you 
wait till I show it to one or two dealers 
Iknow!” And I place a finger at the 
side of my nose and wink knowingly. 

I don’t say my intuition has nothing 
in its favour. Often I have been 
genuinely grateful to it when it has 
warned me to make my excuses in 
answer to a dull invitation, or to stay 
away from a two-and-a-half-hour film. 
But here I am not sure that I am not 
disposed to give too much credit to 
my intuition and ignore the part 
played by my common sense. 

On the whole, I would just as soon 
be without my intuition. It is a dis- 
tinction, of course, but it is also a 
liability and an expense. In fact most 
of the time it is a darned nuisance. 

It has been pretty quiet just lately. 
But that only means it is working up 
for something. Any day now it will 


go into action and talk me into buying 
a second-hand car I can’t afford, just 
because it will think it knows petrol is 
coming off the ration. That’s what my 
intuition will make me do. 
intuition it will. 


I have an 
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one of the latest 
models in the Rotary range 


There are many other new designs for ladies as 
well as gentlemen. All have graceful, modern 
lines, with spherical glass to give clearer vision. All 
are fitted with the reliable RoTARY 15 Jewel Lever 
Movement. Every component is interchangeable, 
and replacement parts are readily available. 










15 JEWELS, 
NON-MAGNETIC 
LEVER MOVEMENT 


Accuracy and distinction 
at a reasonable price. 

















BALANCED in design 


and construction 


Balanced Construction ensures that the tread, sidewalls and 
fabric plies are so co-ordinated in design that long mileage, 
soft riding and road grip are equally achieved in one perfectly 
balanced construction and not one attribute at the expense 
of the others. 


INDIA TYRES ARE FITTED TO BENTLEY 


43/4/P 


CARS 








ROYAL 
AiR 
FORCE 


ASSOCIATION 


BATTLE © BRITAIN 
WEEK ISIS" SUPT 


Support your 
Local Branch 
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Somehow 
1 don't feel so good. 
i need a course 


of Benger’s Food 


When your digestion is out of order, practise 
what is known as Rest-Therapy — rest your 
digestion for a while and take a _ course 
of Benger’s Food at night. “ Bengers” is 
rich nourishment, pre-digested. It soon soothes 
and strengthens the digestion back to normal. 


Keep a tin of $ in the house. 


From all Chemists and Grocers 


“Bengers” is a regd. trade mark of Benger’s Ltd., Holmes Chapel, Cheshire. 








~ WHITBREAD’S BREWERY 





TO-DAY _ 






si gun yy ch senited if from sunal hegiouaings 


Pee ty geet assiduity... ant a ond 


fait t L beng eee 


his principles yet. So since 
they are manifestly true to-day, 
they may with good conscience 
quote his words again . . . 
“and the beer universally 
approved .. .” 


Nearly two centuries have 
passed since the founder, 
Samuel Whitbread (1720-1796), 
wrote thus to the son who was 
to succeed him, and his present- 
day descendants are mindful of 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 
) 


Frmoveres Maces owe « Co im 
romeo 029 
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DRY FLY SHERRY is now 
available in larger quantity. A 
glass of this lovely sherry is a 
gracious welcome to your guests. 
From your own wine merchant 
or direct from :— 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & Co. Ltd. 
Wigmore Street, London, W.I. 


New York Agents: 
Greig, Lawrence & Hoyt, Ltd. 
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12-13 ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.!. MAYFAIR 7444 
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All pirates are handsome, bold, and 
devils with the senoritas. Good pirates 
(usually born with a cutlass ’tween the 
teeth) are the sort of men who can get 
away with a woman’s last tablet of 
Personality Soap. Which only makes 
them handsomer, bolder and more 
devilish than before. 


ferronality 


t L sone 


PERSONALITY BEAUTY PRODUCTS LTD. 
ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH 








A POLICY FOR PARENTS |} 


THE STANDARD 


Public Schools Policy 


a Public Schools Policy 
effected now will provide 


£40 a School Term 


for Five Years from the date 
when your child goes to school 


Write for particulars applicable to 
your own age and requirements to 


The 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
= 








Established 1825. 
Assets exceed £54,000,000. 
Head Office : 
3 George Street, Edinburgh 
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London:3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon 


Street, E.C.4; 


iSa Pall Mall, S.W.1) 


Bon Garcia’ 


The first 
Cigar 


for the 
best 






EST. 1863 





MADE IN FIVE SIZES 





Have you 
heard about this 





AC EXTRA 
MILEAGE PLAN 


Jom THE WAR against petrol-wasting 
| spark plugs. (A dirty or faulty plug 
|can waste as much as one gallon of 
‘petrol in every ten.) Try the AC 
| Extra Mileage Plan and cut petrol 
| | consumption as much as 1/r1oth. 


| I Consult the AC Plug Doctor 
Cle f In just 10 minutes this sensitive 





device will test your plugs, clean 
the ones that are still good, in- 


/ 
ae dicate which should be replaced. 


f 
2 Change to the New AC Plug 


: aircraft insulator gives 

quicker starts, more sustained 
power, more miles to the gallon. 
No shorting, no cracking, and 
points last longer. 





3 Use the AC Plug Service Regularly 


| 23 Drive into any official AC Plug 
AALS Cleaning & Testing Station at 
gy ~/regular intervals and have your 

JT AC plugs maintained at “‘factory- 
—\ fresh” efficiency. 





Sponsored by the makers of 


, the newAaC plug 


WITH AIRCRAFT INSULATOR 
H/32 
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~ a #97 le LADY’S HAND WARDROBE CASE 
%* SS MK 
/) 
\ aX 
cee 
=a \ FROM ALL 
THE BEST 
a RETAILERS 
It’s a different drink 
with real “ French” 
YES, now you can get real French vermouth — Noilly Prat — 
the best Vermouth that ever came out of France. A 
vermouth that only France with its choice wines and the 
unrivalled ‘‘ know-how” of its master blenders could 
produce. Noilly Prat is the full strength vermouth, that’s 
why you only need a minimum of gin with it; or as any 
connoisseur will tell you, it’s robust enough to make a 
rather perfect aperitif on its own. Next time ask for Noilly 
and get true French Vermouth. 
NOILL y PRAT WILL TAKE-ALL YOU REQUIRE FOR A FORTNIGHT 
REAL full-strength FRENCH VERMOUTH A W. AT A JOY PRODUCT 
Imported by Wm. Chas. Anderson & Co. 8 Lime Street, E.C.3 
e 
een ‘““My home is Hoover-Cleaned 
What is Wiltshire bacon? . ’ ® 10 
like the ‘Queen Elizabeth 
SAYS MRS, CORBIN, WIFE OF 
A BOURNEMOUTH JOINER 
Even if you live in a small 
home, without a great deal of 
money to spare, you can still 
afford a Hoover Cleaner—the 
prices are so reasonable. And 
what an enormous saving in 
labour it will mean for you 
every week. The Hoover is the 
make used wherever people 
insist on having the best—on 
the “Queen Elizabeth” for 
example, or in leading West 
End hotels. Because it cleans 
so thoroughly, the Hoover— 
aad : 

The cynic might even respond : “What was it?” Wiltshire which ae a eee is or | 
bacon is (and was always) a luxury food that is yet within . Facto og rr no ee | “Yes, my little home is like | 
reach of the humblest. For it comes from no special pig fit ron cleaning conke for the ‘Queen Elizabeth’—it's 
bred in the county, but from pigs brought to maturity in curtains, upholstery etc. in a Hoover-cleaned,” said Mrs. 
the right way and cured in the original Wiltshire fashion. second ! C. a of a Bourne- | 
There is none like it for succulence and sheer value as a food. There is a Hoover Cleaner priest NE a | 

Do you not hunger for it? To you who savoured it before for every size and type of —— a | 

; D 4 - A quickly that I can now find | 
the war, this may be wistful reading — if you were too young, home. Prices from £10.10 to time to do the housework | 
it makes you desirous, does it not ? £21 (plus purchase tax). | and the shopping before | 

There may be a little delay in | /unch.Jalwaysknew Hoover | 
Why cannot we have more? delivering some Cleaners were the best, but | 
Cian Men ciatieedindin Dihon olive models, so — your I hadn't realised they only 
can have more pigs grown if you will. Press ‘Pas Authorised oover cost about the | same as | 
those in authority for more feeding stuffs (which hy ‘ Dealer now. ordinary makes. | 
- less — —— bacon), os —_ ao 7e,a2 
y a Ing an adie ma enri ou 
larder once again. : 7 “oan HOOVER LIMITED | 
| 
HARRIS: ascvs FOR BACON SINCE 1770 ——— ——— 
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the best shops now have 
limited supplies of 


§ 
f,' 
RAINCOATS 


VALSTAR LTD- SALFORD 6-LANCS 
also at 314 Regent Street - London - W.! 


MANUFACTURERS OF BIG GRADE WEATHERWEAR 
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You can 


Winter Well 


TORQUAY’S 
GRAND HOTEL 


For nowhere abroad will you find 
that traditional British regard for 
personal comfort, and a Chef more 
sympathetic to individual needs. 


A suite or a sunny bedroom? 
Whatever your personal require- 
ments, write to R. Paul, the 
General Manager. 





















Made from carefully 
selected Bruyere root, the 
bowl is finely finished to 
enhance the beauty of the 
grain. The mouthpiece is slim 
and the balance perfect. Alto- 
gether, the “FOURSOME” is a 
| pipe that appeals especially to the 
| discriminating smoker. 


The Robert Sinciair Tobacco Co. Ltd., 








REGO TRADE MARK 


Foursome | 


, 





Newcastle upon Tyne. 











| “Glad you like 
—it’s South 


| It’s extremely good. I got some 
| South African wine the other 
GRY os ss 


I know. A good wine, but not 
of this quality. 


Precisely, but why the dif- 


ference ? 


Well, this is a truly representa- 
tive South African wine. You 
see, though the Cape has been 
for centuries one of the world’s 
finest wine countries, it couldn’t 
compete in Britain with European 





." Act nN 


MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 
32/4 per bottle 





countries until Empire wines got 
a duty preference twenty years 
ago. That bucked up the South 
African industry. 





But why haven’t we tasted such 
wines before ? 


Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experi- 
ment and slow maturing. South 
Africa has done as much in 
twenty years with some wines as 
the Continent has in generations. 


Only certain wines, then ? 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


| (LONDON) LIMITED 


this sherry 
African 


So far. All are good, but not all 
are fine. The improvement is 
naturally progressive. 


Were South African wines well- 
known here before the prefer- 
ence twenty years ago ? 


Now you’re delving into history. 
They used to be very popular. 
But in 1860 Mr. Gladstone 
removed the Colonial Preference 
and sent the South African wine 
industry into the wilderness. 


Is that likely to happen again ? 


I hope not. Imperial Preference 
has encouraged the South African 
wine growers to tremendous 
efforts. The British Government 
is not likely to lead such an 
important Empire Industry up 
the garden again. It wouldn’t 
make sense. 


So we can look forward to 
several kinds of really fine wines 
from South Africa ? 


You certainly can, 
and very soon, too.”” 




















| Hang them on hangers... pop them in drawers... 8d. per bag of 8 
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‘MADE BY THOMPSON & CAPPER WHOLESALE LTD - 


LIVERPOOL 19 
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WILL R. ROSE in 


23 BRIDGE ST. ROW, CHESTER 
133/134 HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
25 THE PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM 


and get ‘MAGNA‘ PRINTS ‘wus 
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y 
y THE SWEET 


/ FOR THE ATHLETE 
FOX’S , 


REG? 


MINTS 


SUSTAINING & 
\ INVIGORATING 








Made in Black, four shades of Brown, 
Navy Blue and fashionable colours 


Punel 
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% Gives a perfect Dry 
Shave 


% Requires no brush, 
water, soap or 
electricity 


*% Can be used any- 
where, anytime 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
DEMONSTRATION 









ine and Dry / 


is the 

Forecast for the 
man who includes 
in his HOLIDAY 
KIT 


*‘ The 
Wilkinson 
Dry Shave 


Razor 





Price 


30/. 


inc. tax 


THE WILKINSON SWORD COMPANY LIMITED, 
Factory: Oakley Works, Acton, London, W.4. 
53, Pall Mall, London, S.W.|I. 














MORRIS QUALITY APPEALS THE WORLD OVER 


In CAPE TOWN 









they’re saying... 


























Kk We keenly regret the | 
present disheartening delays 
in executing Home Orders. 


Meanwhile, world-wide sales | 
of Morris cars are making @ 
striking contribution to the | 

| National Exchequer and 

| hastening the day when a 

larger proportion of our 

| productions will become } 
| available for users at home. | 
= — 








Morris Motors Lid., Cowley, Oxford. Export: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Ozford, & 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
C.45M 
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ALA 


THE NON-INFLAMMABLE 


CAR INTERIOR CLEANER 
DOES CLEAN AND PRESERVE 


AL TYPES OF CAR UPHOLSTERY, 
LEATHER, ‘REXINE,’ CLOTH, 
g ETC., AND CARPETS TOO! 


ASK YOUR GARAGE OR 
AT A HALFORDS SHOP 
4/9 and 8/9 
NO FUMES « SAFE & EASY TO USE 


A VALAY INDUSTRIES PRODUCT 
186 Campden Hill Road, LONDON, W.8 
Park 8601 


arnvl+ Led 
: INTERNATIONAL 
STAMP AUCTIONEERS 





# 


THE BEST MEDIUM FOR THE SALE 
OF FINE AND RARE STAMPS 


39-42 NEW BOND ST LONDON, W.I 
ano ar NEW YORK w rec: MAYFAIR 0218 








THE SUPREME TIMEKEEPER 





From your own jeweller 


BAUME AND COMPANY 


1 Hatton Garden, London, E.6.1 and at La Chaux-de-Fonds 





| 








ENGLAND... | 


HE Sport of 

Kings is still the 
King of Sports to 
millions of English- 
men who may never 
see a Race Meeting. 
At all moments of 
tension—as you train 
your glasses over the 
track or hang anxious- 
ly over the radio— 
Balkan Sobranie is 
recommended. In 
pipe or cigarette it can 
soften defeat or match 
a victory—and its 
aroma is as enjoyable 
for the onlooker as for 
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A SMART NEW PRAM 


with a rigid safety device 

















PEDIGREE REGENT 


Special safety support (see picture) holds | 
pram rigid when brake is on, prevents sway- | 
ing and tipping. Folding handle saves space | 
in lifts, trains, storage, etc. Double-action | 
suspension is by cee springs to rubber | 
mountings. Car-style hood is self-pleating, 
stays in any position. Below-ceiling price 
gives finest pram value obtainable. See them 
at your local shop. 


Kedigree PRAMS 


LINES BROS. LTD., MERTON, LONDON, s.W.19 








Now | 
| Dollle | 
WITH LARGER, 
NECK FOR | 
BASIER PLOW | 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
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SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE 















a __} . 
KERFOOT 
THOMAS KERFOOT’S CO LTD BARDSLEY LANCS > 


PS. 


k ° 





all shrewd Judges ns all 





BRIAR PIPES 


Every Orlik pipe is an individual work of art in 
the choice of the briar, in its weight and shape. 
To possess one, is to enjoy the constant satis- 
faction of owning the finest of its kind. 


Also Orlik Lighters, Pouches & Leather Cigarette Cases 


L. ORLIK LTD., ‘ 
17-18, Old Bond St., London, W.1. ni 
Established 1899 ee 




















t seems not unlikely, Brothers, that in this suave 

smoking Mixture we may find a moral. Here 

are tobacces widely different, from widely scattered climes, 
each with its own personality. Yet observe, so just is the 
proportion of each, so nicely do they subdue their gifts 
one to another, that the result is a 
delightful and distinguished entity. 
May not Man, who is himself 


a mixture, learn a lesson here! 


Dictum sapienti sat est. € _ # y 
v's SPECIAL 4/63 for 1 oz. 
vpe SMOKYNGE MIXTURE 


FM/BG/3 
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Gives more time 
Sor other things. 


QUICK... 
EASY.. 


LASTING ..4 
—_ttA2— 


Goddard's 


SILVER POLISH 


also Plate Powder, Furniture Cream, 
Brass Polish and Shoe Polishes 














wrnout SUGAR 


ar when bottling 
it to the individual to add te 
en served as Winter ot Ba 
‘one has a sweet tooth, — mt fectly 
Gow res bottle fruit and tomas ee 
¥é os that’s why they oo poe ar! 
2/6 a pkt. ib. or 2b. le — 
pb Spare Rubber Rings, «a. ” a 
AM WITH HALF SUGAR. Make jay she 
: ib, sugar ib. 
cry ee pags bn jam into warm jam 
a fit Snap Closure Tops, 5S is and tat 8 
Stand jars in a pan arm ween of ¢ 
aon pete the boil and keep pole 
; 6s j y en at- 
SF San. Remove jars to 8 eeneve lea 
) rs, : — 
Clip: ops Sl perfect jam ever 
ips .. + Hey 
lastingly preserved. —_— ann 


d. 
F REE jesinass ge for 3 
of ‘Snap Bottlin 
Recipes Methods.” SNAP 


Vane 
GRAHAM FARISA LTD easuREs 

(Dest.A) BROMLEY. KENT case WJ eae 
oe NCHESTER 


pristo. ANDO MA ed 


> sug 
Most people do not use sus’ 
... they leave 
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Must French 


Mustard be ' 
French ? 


Nobody knows who first had the idea of mixing mustard to 
a smooth, creamy consistency with vinegar and aromatic 
spices, or why mustard made like that is called ‘French 
Mustard.’ 

French Mustard need no more be made in France than a 
Welsh rarebit need be made in Wales. If you want to try 
it at its piquant, delicious best, ask for Colman’s French 
Mustard at any good store or restaurant. 

You'll quickly agree that what Colman’s don’t know about 
making mustard—French or English—isn’t worth knowing. 


COLMAN’S french MUSTARD 
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ATHLETIC UNDERWEAR SPORTS SHIRTS and TIES 












ok 


scree tl 


~~ §mooth fitting, ‘ Utility’ 
oN light - weight Sports 
—_, Shirts, comfortable and 
~~ cool in wear and made 
“Ss from ‘Celanese’ Utility 
, Locknit. Equally agree- 
% ¢ able for work or leisure. 
* In Ivory, Navy, Grey, 
; Blue and Fawn. Ask also 
\ for ‘Celanese’ Athletic 
e Underwear and Ties. 


’ 


for MEN 











There is no road for fire 
when the way is barred bya 
Mather & Platt Fire Resisting 


Fire 
Door. The action of these 


doors in preventing the Resisling 


spread of destructive fires is 
illustrated by the many thou- 


sands of reports on our files. Doors 
AUTOMATIC OR NON-AUTOMATIC 


MATHER & PLATT LL 


MANCHESTER, 10 


PARK WORKS 








Forget your feet Leave them to the gentle protection 
of the metatarsal pad, individually placed jm 


in each Arch Preservegs% Shoe. 









: ~ \ 
tted at Manfields , 


Fi 


rrTo 7 





SPX SHOES 
ARCH PRESERVER SHOE LTD. 17-18 OLO BOND STREET, LONDON, W.I. (Wholesale Only) 
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joe ‘There’s a lasting 


Cy | liking for 
Mmm! That... must be... Weston’s 


Oval Arrowroot 














Sweetish but not too sweet —plainish but 


not too plain. A _ biscuit for anyone of 





any age at any time, because it has the 











kind of goodness which all can appreciate, 


and because it is easy to digest. Supplies 





are still limited, unfortunately. 





No. 7 ‘Virgina’ Cigarettes 20 for 3/10 B I S C U I T S 


ALso Abdulla Turkish and Egyptian 
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